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'L OIL OF CANADA: " 


Extra engine p 


for improved performance 
in all cars 


Mobiloil is available in grades to protect cvery engine, 


remember, 1956 formula 
under every weather and every driving condition. You can 
count on it for finer, smoother performance you can 
depend on its doubled wear-fighting action to give you more 
Mobiloil 


means a cleaner engine for a// cars. Its high viscosity index 


trouble-free miles, with savings all the way! 


results in easy starting. Mobiloil flows instantly to protect 
every vital part the moment you step on the starter. Wear 
of start-and-stop driving is reduced when Mobiloil protects 
And its special properties guard against 
Mobiloil is 


available in grades to safeguard every engine in every kind 


your engine 


sludging, make and keep your engine clean 


of driving. All year ‘round, you can depend on Mobiloil for 
finer performance, trouble-free miles, econamy all the way! 
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for top performance in 
latest-design cars -— Mobili 


Special gives the man who wants the very finest, six big 
advantages: 


1. The cleanest engine you've ever had. 


nN 


. Greatest protection against sludging. 


ba 


Best possible protection against wear in 
every kind of driving. 

4. Longer spark plug life. 

5. Split-second starting. 

6. More gasoline mileage. 


For more than a year, thousands of Canadians 
have found these advantages mean more power, longer 
engine life, greater economy. Use Mobiloil Special all 
year ‘round, except where temperatures consistently go 
lower than 15° below zero. Then use Mobiloil 5W. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS... 


to plan those 














and here’s how to 











finance them... 
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EDITORIAL 





Parliament no longer governs 


EK DON’T think many Canadians — of 


whatever political persuasion would seri 
ously claim that Canada’s national interest 
has been seriously harmed by the kind of govern 
ment we have been petting from Ottawa in the 
last half-dozen years 

Many do argue, and produce evidence in support 
of the argument, that we’d be better off if we’d 
| Credit adminis 


had a Conservative, CCF or Soci 
tration during that period But if only because 
the country, rather manifestly, is not going to the 
dogs, it’s difficult to accuse the Liberals of sending 
it there . 

Ihe pervasive feeling that Uncle Louis’s in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world is perhaps 
natural enough among us ordinary people We 
know what’s going on only in a large, general and 
usually comfortable way, and in any case we have 
no quick means of correcting what, if anything, 
! wrong 

But this national complacency is not nearly so 
excusable in the one large group of citizens who 
have the machinery to put a brake on it and 
restore to the nation at least some trace of the 
critical and careful self-examination that made us 
i nation in the first place The one group that 
has this power immediately at hand is- the federal 
par lament 

Anyone who has been glancing lately at Hansard 
or at a reasonably good newspaper must have been 
reminded that parliament has ceased to be the 
chief official critic of the nation’s conduct and its 
conscience Much worse, the Parliament of Canada 
has ceased to be, in any real sense, the government 
of Canada It still has the power to govern 
Nevertheless, it continues to acquiesce blindly in 
ll cabinet actions and pronouncements voting 
ilmost as dependably on its party lines as that 

nal horror of legislative horrors, the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR 

(he current session of the Commons has been 
1 commendable vigor on the part of 
But it has also produced 


marked by 
some MPs in opposition 


more than one example of the Liberal majority’s 
willingness to be pushed around, led around and, 
when it suits the cabinet’s convenience, ridiculously 
misled by the Liberal cabinet. One of these was the 
remarkable series of questions and answers revolv- 
ing around Canada’s sale of a number of military 
training planes to Egypt. At first Mr. Pearson, the 
Minister of External Affairs, told the House he 
knew nothing of any such sale. Later Mr. Campney, 
the Minister of National Defense, said he had ‘‘no 
knowledge of the matter.”’ Still later Mr. Pearson 
took refuge behind the word “‘recently,’’ by which 
he had qualified his original reply. Donald Fleming, 
a Conservative MP, attempted to show that the 
cabinet had actually discussed and approved the 
sale five months before. Thereupon Mr. Howe, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, intervened to 
say the cabinet discussion had taken place seven 
Quite clearly it was Mr. Howe’s 
purpose to show that because Mr. Fleming, the 


months before 


member of the opposition, was out by a few weeks 
in the absolutely unimportant matter of timing it 
was he who was in essential error. The Messrs. 
Pearson and Campney, who were wrong in the 


essential truth, had therefore become right. Having 


nade his point Mr. Howe stalked out of the House 
in triumph. He seemed wholly secure in the know]l- 
edge that no important segment of his own party 
would challenge his foolish and insulting assump 
tions; it would be a waste of time to carry the 
discussion any further 

We hasten to remind our readers that in the past 
Maclean’s has found itself in agreement at various 


times with various political groups. These remarks , 


are not those of the habitual supporter or opponent 
of any particular party 

Nevertheless we are genuinely concerned and 
invite others to share our concern about what ik 
happening in this country to the general process 
frequently described as good government. For our 
part, we’re still reasonably sure it’s good. We're 
not quite so sure it’s government in the sense 


originally intended. 
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Boils water fast— 
2 tolO cups 


Serving tea... instant coffee . . . hot choco- 
late? If you're expecting 2 guests or 10, the 
G-E Kettle will boil water for you in a jiffy! 
Handy to have wherever you are — at home, 
at the office or at the cottage — the G-E 
Kettle boils water fast because the G-E calrod 
element is right in the water. With large, easy- 
to-fill spout, gleaming chrome finish and 


sleek, modern lines. 4 






KETTLE 


MPR GENERAL ELECTRIC ‘ 


Light and easy - 
cuts ironing time 
and work ! 


The G-E Featherweight Iron, equipped with extra-large 
soleplate, weighs only three pounds. It lets you zip right 
through your weekly ironing with plenty of time to 
spare. All the convenience features, too! Fingertip 
Fabric Dial that automatically provides the correct 
temperature for every fabric burton nooks on sole 
plate . perfectly balanced, cool handle and a 
solid heel rest 

See the G-E Featherweight Iron at your Dealer's today 


— areal time and work saver 


\) GENERAL ELECTRIC 


FEATHERWEIGHT IRON 














CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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— @ ONDON LETTER 





BY Revetley Ceres, 


The Canada I leave behind 


HEN ONE stays at home there is a rhythm to life which does not 
alter greatly with the passing of time. The seasons have their 





exits and their entrances. The neighbors, like ourselves, live on twenty- 
fours a day. And, as the years go by, we note that the man next door 
is looking older 
But when we journey abroad there is the zest of unexpectedness 
The airplane has become the magic carpet of the Arabian Nights except 
that the original carpet was independent of the weather and could take 
off any time to suit its passenger 

I am writing these words on the veranda of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
house in Jamaica. Yesterday I was at his house in Nassau. In three or 
four days the magic carpet will arrive and take me to New York. Yet 
at Nassau there is a statue to Christopher Columbus who took weeks 
to get anywhere. It does not seem fair. In Nassau there was a bite in 
the air like October in Scotland. The beaches were as deserted as the 
one on which Robinson Crusoe was wrecked. Nor is Jamaica quite her 
sunny self. 

But there was nothing indecisive nor unseasonable about the winter 
in Montreal when I went there as part of this winter’s sentimental 
journey. As the train from Toronto slithered into the Montreal station 
some three hours late, there was an arctic edge to the wind. Nor did it 
soften in the long drive to the country house of an old friend. What a 
splendid idea to have a week-end house in a place where you can have 
yachting in the summer and skiing in the winter. 

It seemed a pity when we had to leave the silence of the snow 
covered lake and the warmth of the fireside for the crowded existence 
of the metropolis of Montreal. But men must work if women will spend 

Nevertheless Toronto was my home and Toronto is the mecca to 
which I always come as a pilgrim from the Old World. In my youth 
Montreal was regarded as a wicked city, whereas Toronto was crowned 


with virtue. Therefore it was rather a shock on this visit to find that 


Montreal has a dignity and a sense of the Continued on page 54 


At the First Sign of a 


COLD on SORE THROAT 


Gargle LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC— Quick and Often! 








Any of the conditions shown at the to kill germs, including the “second 
top of the page zy weaken body iry invaders’’. Tests made over a 12 Toronto: ““The city of uplift has become North America’s boom town.” 
resistance so that threatening germs, year period showed that regular 
lled “secondary invaders can twice-a-day Listerine users had fewer RB ; cas 
! axter discovers a new tale of two cities 
iss invasion of throat tissue colds, and usually milder ones, and 
Ip troubl fewer sore throats, than non-users > 
Jur, if you gargle Listerine Anti Obviously, when you feel a cold 
ptic promptly and systematically coming on, it's wise to gargle with 
can often hale such mass tn Listerine Antiseptic early and often 
\ he ott colds id ( ttack the trouble before tt 
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rt SCT th r severity } } 
Us & ee ah ° Lambert Pharmacal Company 
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LISTERINE 


The mos? widely used antiseptic in the world 





Montreal: ‘‘It was rather a shock to find that Montreal has dignity.” 


Made in Canada 
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“LIFE” GOES TO 


BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAG 


At Ottawa 


(LYNCHING) PARTY 





Life with Dulles: true or false? 


OHN FOSTER DULLES, U. S. 

Secretary of State, may or may 

not have hurt the Republican 
Party with his ‘‘verge of war’’ inter- 
view in Life magazine. But there’s 
no doubt he did permanent irrepa- 
rable damage to himself personally 
among foreign service officers of allied 
governments with whom, as Secre- 
tary of State, he has to deal. He 
destroyed their confidence in him as 
a leader of the leader of the anti- 
communist coalition. 

The loss of confidence isn’t all due 
to the “‘verge of war” statement it- 
self. Wits have fun with Dulles’ 
“vergin’ diplomacy,” but it can be 
taken as a clumsy expression of 
cepted and common policy: “Stand 
firm, don’t flinch at threats, make 
the enemy know that an attack on 
on? is an attack on all and would have 
suicidal results for the aggressor.” 

The trouble is not the declaration 
of principle but the examples used 
to illustrate it. Life’s article cited 
three incidents the sudden release 
of prisoners by South Korea in 1953, 
the climax of the Indo-China war in 
1954, and the Formosa Strait crisis 
about a year ago-—-to show how 
Dulles had ‘“‘gambled and won” by 
going to “the brink of war.” 

In fact, Dulles was bluffing, cer- 
tainly in some and probably in all of 
these cases. 

“Tt’s lucky the Russians know there 
are some places where we aren’t bluff- 
ing,”’ a former admirer of Dulles said 
recently. “It’s lucky they know an 
attack on a NATO country really 
would start a war. But in these 
peripheral cases Dulles wouldn’t have 
had any support at all.”’ 

Dulles could not have gone to war 
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over Indo-China, and if the Commu- 
nists didn’t know it then they know 
it now. Some American admirals 
and generals wanted to intervene, 
but President Eisenhower overruled 
them on April 24, 1954 

If Dulles was ready to go to war 
over the coastal islands Quemoy and 
Matsu and the Formosa Strait cri 
sis was over these islands, not over 
any imminent threat to Formosa 
itself— he gave a very different im 
pression at the time to friend and 
foe alike. The impression he gave was 
that the United States was as anxious 
as Red China to withdraw Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops from these off 
shore islands, but felt they couldn’t 
be withdrawn under a threat of force 
Friendly nations were asked to let 
the Chinese know that if they would 
just keep quiet, the U. S. would 
persuade Chiang to get out peace 
ably. No such persuasion has been 
evident, it’s true, nor is any likely in 
an election year, but that was the 
Dulles line as allied countries under- 
stood it a year ago. 

As for the release of prisoners by 
Korean President Syngman Rhee, 
the Korean War was a United Na- 
tions affair. It is true that the 
UN, under pressure from the United 
States, did issue a “warning decla- 
ration”’ that if the armistice talks at 
Panmunjom broke down and hostili- 
ties were resumed, it would “‘prob- 
ably not be possible to confine the 
battle to Korea.”’ 
that hostilities would be reopened by 


But this assumed 


the Communists, unprovoked by any 
aggressive act from the South. 

L. B. Pearson, Canada’s Minister 
of External Affairs, was president of 


the UN Continued on page 49 
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The Cobalt Bomb 


The radio-active cobalt bomb Is a striking instance of the 
humanitarian aspects of atomic energy Used in the treatment 
of deep-seated cancerous tumors, the cobalt bomb emits high 
energy gamma rays equivalent to the energies developed by a 
3,000,000 volt x-ray machine 





The source of this tremendous power is approximately 3 
ounces of cobalt metal which has been exposed in an atomic 
reactor at Chalk River, Ontario, for over 12 months. Following 
this irradiation, the cobalt has a total radio-activity equal to 
the total activity of the world supply of radium 


Now in operation in eight countries with another destined for 
Burma under the Colombo Plan, the cobalt bomb is an outstand- 
ing achievement by Canadian scientists, machine designers 
and craftsmen. 


Wawanesa Mutual too is a notable Canadian Achievement 

60 years ago, 20 farmers in the Wawanesa, Manitoba area 
formed a mutual insurance company today Wawanesa 
protects the property of more Canadians than any other 
company. 
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Chevrolet 2-door Bel Air Hardtop A General Motors Value 













M O R FE T td A N A The ‘56 Chevrolet so easily and so pleasantly fills its role as the 
family’s out-of-doors companion, that it becomes part of the 
family in no time at all. Powered to go anywhere the family 
CAR A Mi F M 8B ER wants — yet ride-controlled to coddle them in safety and 
eee comfort. And roomy yes, sir lots of space for young 
wrigglers to squirm in — and for little sleepy heads to 


OF THE FAMILY ech 


Chevrolet's good looks complement the family’s appearance, ’ 
too — well-bred, gay and modern. It’s a car you will be 

proud to park in front of your home. And when you put a 

56 Chevrolet on your family’s budget — you'll be surprised 

how much more there'll be for other things 


All in all, there’s no better family car than a 56 Chevrolet. 
So why not see your dealer about one today? 


Here’s a car-care tip: If the small fry 


get candy stains on the upho stery, sim- 






ply rub the spot with a cloth wet with 






, 
4 Traffic test it! 


3 . - very hot water lf traces of stain re- 
It’s a beautiful 





main, sponge with carbon tetrachloride. 







th ing to handle! 
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Let’s stop 


building $15,000 shacks 


BY FRANKLIN RUSSELL There’s a tragic catch in our home-building 


As the managing editor of the 


boom ... walls that crack, floors that warp and 


authoritative journal Electrica 


Contractor, the author has made 


plumbing that fails. Here’s how unscrupulous, 


a full-time study of home and 


industrial building in Canada inept builders cheat thousands of Canadians 





THIS YEAR about 1 hundred and Owners of new homes find that 
twenty-five thousand Canadian families roofs leak, their floors wary 
will undergo the fascinating and some peels and fades, their electric fuses blow 


their | 

times dispiriting experience of buying a out and their basements are indoor pools 

new home Most of them will assume In thousands of new homes a faucet turned 
if it’s their first house that a builder on in the kitchen turns off the hot water 

selling a fifteen-thousand-dollar product in the bathroon r makes such a noise 

must be competent and honest It will n the nursery that frightens the 

come as an expensive shock to some buyers dren 4 house will have 

to find that many builders know little system and no insulation 

about building and care even less about it will be insulated rigl 

the customer. In perhaps no other busi and have a heating system barely 

ness do people get away with so much enough to heat a telephone boot! 

ineptitude and dishonesty on such a large heart and soul of the modern hor 


scale at such expense to their victims. electrical systen s often out of « 
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N JANUARY 19 a Broadway marquee the color of new blood 
hung heavy over a surging opening-night crowd, dotted with 





See ambassadors and celebrities, that had come to see the Strat 
ford Festival Company of Canada in a sixteenth-century play called 
Tamburlaine the Great. Many in the audience saw the night as 
Canadian theatre standing tall, achieving its full growth after a 
largely unloved and faltering adolescence 

Inside the Winter Garden theatre, close to sixty Canadian actors 
and actresses were staring unbelievingly at their reflections in 
dressing-room mirrors. For all of them the night was the culmination 
of as many as twenty years of living on hope and not much food. The 
Broadway opening had happened at last; tension, panic and excite- 
ment watered their knees and turned their stomachs. 

“This is the first time that our northern neighbor will have 
exported a major theatrical company,’’ Robert W. Dowling, chair- 
man of the International Exchange Program of the U. S. State 


Department, had announced earlier. “It is an occasion worthy of 
Few on Broadway 


tribute, which the State Department salutes.” 








ow Stratford went to Broadway 








HER ARRIVAL: An excited Deborah, wh mes 


{ 


for the first time as she walks from the train wit 


ranscona, Man., sees New York 






The swirling violence of Tamburlaine had ended. 
The lights went up and a glittering audience stood and cheered. 
This is how Canada’s Stratford Festival Company 


gambled and worked for that moment 


a rTIR rr oy 
f my Jt KC ALLWOS | ) PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER CURTIN AND HERB NOTT 


remember the tender French-Canadian play Ti-Coq, brought to New 
York a few years ago by Montreal’s Gratien Gelinas. It closed after 
three performances. 

The boxes in the stately theatre had been draped with flags and 
bunting. Heads craned to watch Marlene Dietrich coming down the 
aisle, wearing two coats —a brocade one on top of a mink. Raymond 
Massey waited for an usher with his ticket stubs in his hand, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. waved his program at a friend. A lovely 
woman in a sari leaned over the edge of the Pakistan ambassador’s 
box to stare at Jinx Falkenburg in a gold leather coat. 

Behind the stage curtain, the production was receiving its final 
check. It had been reshaped, edited or restaged every day since its 
first performance two weeks before in Toronto. David Gardner, a 
burly young actor who was to deliver the prologue, waited in the 
darkness at the back of the stage and heard the orchestra in the pit 
play The Star Spangled Banner and, after a pause, God Save the 
Queen. He swallowed and tried to steady his breathing as the curtain 
slowly rose. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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HER HOPES: Intent on a career, Deborah talks 


rs. Guthrie (centre) and actors. them over with her mirror in the hotel 








HER JOB: Rehearsing 


with tellow players. 





HER BILLING: There were no names in hts as the inter Garden headlines he HER CUE: Ner 


World Famous Stratford Festival Company.” fe ebor it ¥ a big thrill. uke-uy 
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THE VERDICT: Deborah Cass an 


wo Cast members Catch eariy reviews. 





How Stratford went to Broadway continued 


It was nearly six hours later that the company of Tamburlaine learned 
that the play was a critical success. The American National Theatre and 
Academy, an organization interested in the exchange of national theatre 
groups all over the world, had invited the entire cast to a champagne 
supper in an elegant suite of an uptown hotel. The actors, newly 
scrubbed clean of the almost-black make-up that had covered most of 
their bodies, shouted as they read the review by Brooks Atkinson, the 
dean of New York critics, in the Times. Atkinson called them ‘‘the 
soundest classical company in North America.”’ Half an hour later the 
Herald Tribune was on the streets with Walter F. Kerr’s more tempered 
review. “They (the actors) are both virile and intelligent,’’ wrote Kerr, 
whose influence is equal to Atkinson’s, ‘‘and the scholars among us must 
be grateful for the bravado that has brought them to town in Tambur- 
laine 

Kerr’s use of the word “‘bravado”’ was an intriguing one for observers 
of the theatrical phenomenon that is Tamburlaine. The Broadway 
production was the first time that Christopher Marlowe’s shapeless 
early work had ever been done in North America; it was the second 
time that it had been done professionally anywhere in the last three 
hundred and fifty years. ‘The play is a curio that even Broadway, as 
it turned out, could not support for long Despite the reviews, the 
company read on the theatre call board on January 28 that the show 
would be closing, two and a half weeks from its opening night. 

he tendency to let ‘Tamburlaine languish in the curricula of uni- 
versity courses in English was based on practical theatre values. The 
play itself, which ran five hours in its original version, is rich in language 
but destitute in plot and characterization. It requires an enormous 
cast, 
twenty-five speaking parts. ‘The production costs, in addition to the 


since even its present abridged version has one hundred and 


staggering payroll, must also include about two hundred costumes and 
such effects as a carriage that can be drawn by men in harness, two 
elevated gold thrones and a steel cage big enough to contain a man 
Before it ope ned on Broadway, Tamburlaine had cost almost a hundred 
thousand dollars 
As an added deterrent to reviving the theatrical monster, the role of 
Tamburlaine, the Scythian shepherd who conquered most of the 
fourteenth-century world, is the longest and most tiring in all dramatic 
literature. The actor who undertakes the part dominates the action in 
nearly every scene, leaving the stage only long enough to change his 
costume in the wings 
Broadway productions are always risky ventures but Tamburlaine 
the Great. for these reasons, seemed to many to be an excessively frail 
craft in which to launch Canadian theatre on Broadway. Even.after 
its critical approval in most New York papers, the controversy over the 
? choice of the play continued to rage The argument may never be 
resolved, but those who watched the Stratford Festival Company of 
Canada getting ready for its debut in New York will never forget the 
exhaltation and exhaustion of those crowded preparations; nor will any 
wrangling debate ever spoil for members of the Tamburlaine company 
the one perfect moment to treasure a lifetime of that curtain call the 
first night on Broadway 
The choice of the play actually was made by three men: Tyrone 
Guthrie, the brilliant English director who shaped something historic 
out of the fragile vision of the Canadian Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival during the past three summers; Anthony Quayle, a baby-faced 
English actor who had undertaken, through sheer idealism, to revive 
the flagging English Stratford Festival and be its director for eight 
years; and Roger L. Stevens, an American millionaire who produces 


fine plays in New York witha Continued on page 50 





YOUNG TAMBURLAINE, a peasant with dreams of conquest, begins to 
ing torce The Persian king sends Theridamas (left) to kil 


the young war lord, but Tamburlaine persuades him to join the revolt 


organize a fight 





\¥ 
HIS SORROW is unrestrained as Zenocrate dies, surrounded by her thi 


sons. Mad with g | imburiaine razes the town she es it and has 





piace la g i ollin wil nh he las irric i it wi 
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HIS PRISONER 


HIS TYRANNY mounts following the death of Zenocrat 
and his armies sw j 
V Tam suriain i h 


HIS VENGEANCE is wreaked on an en gover! Tamburiaine ha HIS DEATH 
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NIGHT IS HELD 


“What is coming out of Ontario's 
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4S SEAWAY CONSTRUCTION HAMMERS HARD AHEAD \} 


igantic test tube? What kind of city. what kind of society. what | I 
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Southern COMmta rio continued 


“The roots of half the nation west of the lakes 


are anchored in the old family soil... 
The people are kindly, rich, intelligent. 
But they are conventional 


and smug to any westerner” 





4] 


Loyalists in Upper Canada. The seaway’s waters are about to close 
over a tiny steeple, three graveyards and the bones of the original 
German settlers from New York State. 

I am thinking of that church’s minister, Ferdinand Louis Howald, 
a wartime chaplain, a descendant of Swiss folk and a great-grandson 
of a Loyalist. Mr. Howald, wearing a look of tranquillity under 
his plume of white hair, received me in the study of his big brick 
house at Morrisburg. He was preparing next Sunday’s sermon in his 
shirtsleeves, with the aid of a pungent pipe. 

The minister is proud of his church. When it is drowned under 
the tide of progress he will miss it like an old friend. But no doubt, 
he said, the seaway project was all for the best. The memoria 
windows of the church, the altar and a valued painting would be 
saved and installed in a new building. Maybe a few descendants 
of the Loyalists would dig up and re-bury the bones of their ances- 
tors before the graveyards were flooded. In any case, it will take 
more than the seaway, the damming of the river and a revolution 
in North America’s transportation system to shake a man like Mr 
Howald. 

Art Laurin, editor of the Morrisburg Leader, is not so philo- 
sophical. Emerging, ink-stained and angry, from his print shop, 
Mr. Laurin admitted that the seaway would be a good thing for the 


~ 





whole nation, but why must the town of Morrisburg be drowned? ain street of 


Though a practical and earthy man of business, with a vigorous Thus I came, ft 


Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, he could not hide his hurt. This oldest reliably informed 
of the several Ontarios, the separate region of geography and men it seemed that long whet 
along the river, was his home and he adored it He would never house at the corner of Dibble 
reconcile himself to the inundation of half his town, the main street, Fifteen years before I has 
the war memorial, the fine old trees and the stone houses No to stumps, th ables gone 
such houses would ever be built again. No financial settlement could improved bey recogn 
compensate the people of Morrisburg for the loss of their fathers’ so many generations of 
work through this last centu and a half another visitor had 
J. A. Keeler, editor of the Iroquois Post, a spry, cheerful man, away. Most ( 

was all for progress. Why, sure, he said, busily setting headlines birthplace 
by hand, the present Iroquois would lie under twelve feet of water What h 
but a much better town would rise on the margin of the seaway the river 
You couldn’t stop progress. So Mr. Keeler was waiting confidently, The obese windmill, fortres 
like Noah, for the flood. was turned ints ighthouse 

o. 2 Highway westward swarmed with freight trucks, the new fortably in the sun. Fort \ 
il of 
doing too badly, even without the unbuilt seaway canals. Its fleet Where was that dark ne 
ambled along through fat meadows, hedges of hawthorn in white and the grocer, Mr. Mayberry 


yrass But every 


rivals of the St. Lawrence ships, but the river didn’t seem to be its wal 


blossom, elms spouting like green fountains, herds of overstuffed n every errand? Where 


cattle knee-deep in grass—-the heartland of Canada and its original h in the window, the r 










LAWYER AT HOME: Vera Parsons relaxes in her ‘Toronto apartment as author Rosenfeld plays piano. 


The lady... 





LAWYER’S CLIENTS: Even a Parsons defense couldn’t clear Mickey MacDonald (left), but research saved Allan Baldwin from death sentence. 


...and the crooks 
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His CRACK 


CRIMINAL 


LAWYER was raised in luxury. 


But she vave up 


a sheltered life to mingle with some of the toughest hoodlums in Canada 


WHEN VERA LILLIAN PARSONS graduated 
with a master’s degree in comparative litera 
ture from Bryn Mawr, an exclusive girls’ school 
in Pennsylvania, her classmates could justly 
predict a distinguished career and a gracious 
life for this handsome, fastidious young woman 
from Toronto. 

Today the outcome has largely justified the 
prediction: Vera Parsons lives in a quietly 
fashionable apartment house in midtown To- 
ronto, surrounded by antiques and objets d’art 
collected during her extensive travels. The 
keynote of her decor is a vast white grand piano 
which she plays authoritatively; she dabbles 
in sculpture, reads intensely and selectively, 
gives and attends small parties for people of 
consequence. 

If her life is gracious, her career has been dis- 
tinguished. But the classmates might be slight- 
ly appalled if they followed her to work: they 
would see this slender, well-groomed, aristo- 
cratic-looking woman in deep consultation with 
an unkempt man in the dismal bull pen beneath 
Toronto’s police courtrooms; interviewing a 
hopeless defiant youth in the barred, carbolic- 
reeking Don Jail; dissecting testimony of sin, 
sorrow and brutality in drab criminal court- 
rooms. 

For Vera Parsons is one of Ontario’s leading 
criminal lawyers. ‘‘Not just a top woman law- 
yer,” one of her male colleagues insists, “‘but a 
top lawyer, period.”” And for more than thirty 
years that great unhappy company of people- 
in-trouble have agreed heartily. When Mickey 
MacDonald, who is still Canada’s Public Enemy 
No. 1 (if he is alive), was under a fifteen-year 
sentence for armed robbery and kidnapping in 
1945, it was to Vera Parsons that he turned. 
Later he escaped from Kingston Penitentiary 
and has never been recaptured. 

“When Miss Parsons gives the law to a 
magistrate or a jury,” another of her clients 
explained, ‘“‘you know you’ve had everything 
said for you that could be said.’’ Crown attor- 
neys who come up against Miss Parsons in 
court confirm that view, but with considerably 
less thankfulness. Fred Malone, who recently 
retired to private practice after a long term as 
crown representative in Toronto courts, had 
been experiencing Miss Parsons’ thoroughness 
for twenty years when they faced each other 
one day last spring. As the woman lawyer en- 
tered court, a serene figure leaning heavily on a 
cane as a result of a severe attack of polio in 
her teens, Malone muttered audibly 

“Oh, my nerves, here comes that woman. 
She’s sure to make a Supreme Court production 
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LAWYER AT COURT: “What counsel be- 


lieves as to guilt of his client is irrelevant 


out of her little case and throw my whole court 


list out of schedule.’’ 


Malone did not exaggerate, either The 


young prisoner, police testified, had been caught 
red-handed, fleeing with stolen goods. But that 
did not prevent Miss Parsons from cross-ex 
amining at length the witnesses for the prose 
cution, and her submission to the court before 
sentence amounted to a social service case his 
tory of the boy and his environment. To com 
pile it Miss Parsons had interviewed the boy’s 
mother, sisters, friends and former teachers 
The result of this painstaking ‘“‘Supreme Court 
production”’ was a suspended sentence for the 
accused 

The motivation that causes Miss Parsons to 
prepare even minor cases with great delibera 
tion and respect for detail is simply explained 
by her belief in a truth that has become a legal 
cliché: ‘“‘Every person is innocent until proved 
guilty.”” She has never been troubled by that 
perennial burning question the legal! profession 
still debates Should a lawyer defend a person 
whom he or she knows to be guilty 

It was debated in Toronto last year by the 
Criminal Justice Committee of the Canadian 
Bar Association None of the speakers could 
agree. Then Vera Parsons raised her silvery 


blond head, stood up slowly and as if address 


i class of backward boy one ot those 
present described it poke very few word 
What counsel believe is to the guilt of | 
chent is irrelevant, and he ever knows that | 
chent is guilty until the court finds him guilty 


Then she sat down 


Chat seemed to he accepted as the il word 
several senior barristers stood uy] nd heered 
everybody ipplauded t he yisdom of the only 
woman present, and the meeting adjourned on 


that note 


Later Miss Parsons enlarged on her philo 
ophy of guilt and innocence Often the ac 
cused himself doesn’t know if he's guilt, he 
maintained Sometimes the law is too con 
plex tor a man to sudge himsel! He may lx 


guilty in the public eye but not in law. He may 


be frightened or irrational! Countless people 
may offer him conflict ny advice 1 ive may 
tell his law yer i diflere I tory on every vi ! 
Often, to the lawyer's surprise the chent may 
tell still another story in court. Obviously such 
a person needs help in retaining hi tatus of 
innocence until proved guilty ind if } law 


ver’s function to provide that nel 


One example of the extraordinary engths to 
which Vera Parsons will go iu preparing a de 
fense was the case of Allan Baldwi Baldwi 


i crane operator, was charge murder 


of a Don Jail guard in the spring of 1944, during 


i break from the jail where he was awaiting the 
verdict on an appeal against a fifteen-year sen 
tence for bank robbery 


Miss Parsons had not represented Baldwit 


the bank robbery trial, and in fact had never 
even seen him But after he was convicted on 
the robbery charge, she had been retained to 
prepare an ippeal to the Supreme Court Then 
Baldwin escaped from jail and was recaptured 
and a guard was dead. Now in Baldwin Vera 
Parsons had i chent charged with murder. She 
had never before acted for the defense i i 
murder charge and, at a preliminary hearing of 
the charge against Baldwin, she informed the 
court that she felt it was in her client intere 
to have in expe rienced lawyer But not one 

irrister she ipproar hed would touch the case 
Some of the lawyers later admitted private 
to colleagues that ar roused public opinio 
against Baldwin made his case too not to 
handle’ from the vi wpoint of a iwyer 8 rep 
utatior 

At the time of the jail break Baldwin was in 
the prison hospita with seven other men, under 
the watch of Guard Robert Canning. Baldwin 
and William O’Sullivan, another holdup man 
overpowered Canning Cont ied OF we 4; 
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DEFIANT SLOGANS on roadway, demanding union with Greece, mar beauty of Nicosia. 


The enchanted isle 
of sudden death 


Will the Greek-led campaign of terror force 
the British out of their last Middle East bastion? A famed 
Canadian correspondent talks with the rival leaders — and 


the assassins themselves — to bring you his answer 


4 He leads the Greeks 
Archbishop Makarios, leader 


of the Greek Cypriots, de 
mands that British get out 


He leads the British >» 
Sir John Harding, Governor of 
Cyprus, says he will clean up 


terrorism and then negotiate. 





OME TO the Island of Cyprus,” pro 
claims the tourist folder, “‘enchanted 
holiday island of romance and beauty. A 
prevailing atmosphere of peace and unsophis 
tication is perhaps one of the best remembered 
charms of this British Crown Colony in the 
eastern Mediterranean; the murmur of the sea 
broken only by the silvery echo of goat-bells 
and the shepherd’s flute, the heavy, elusive 
perfume of orange groves and jasmine will long 
remain a haunting memory of this enchanted 
isle, the birthplace of Aphrodite 
The perfume of orange groves and jasmine 
remains but the enchantment, alas, has fled. 
In this winter of 1956 the only visitors to 
Cyprus are twelve thousand British troops 
together with complements of navy and air 
force, and they patrol the island roads and its 
air and sea approaches with trigger fingers 
poised tensely on automatic weapons. The 





BRITISH ANSWER is reinforcement of troops to que 


NICOSIA, CYPRUS 
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LIONEL SHAPIRO reports from 


residents——430,000 Greek 
Turkish Cypriots, and a 
make a 
They sit 
as protection against a tossed bomb, they keep 


island’s 
94.000 
British 


existence. 


Cypriots, 
handful of 
normal 


poor pretense at 


in cafés behind wire mesh 


they 
at one another out of the corners of their eyes 


away from windows after nightfall, peer 
not knowing who is friend and who assassin, 
they walk quickly by day and drive madly 
after dark. 
lamation, in a state of emergency. 


For this island is, by official proc- 
In plainer 
language, it is a scene of insurrection by Greek 
Cypriots against British colonial rule 

For eleven months, since last April 1, 1955, 


there has been terror here. Terror begets 
suppression, and suppression begets hate, and 
hate begets the cowardly crime of haphazard 
assassination in the dark. This is the ugly pro- 
gression that has spread out of the Asian belt 
1945 
the 


Palestine, to Egypt, to North Africa 


since from Indonesia to Malaya and 


across Indian sub-continent to Kenya, to 
and now 


to the once-enchanted island of Cyprus 


cata . 


re 


riots and weed out terrorists. Above: Tommies bearing order in English, Greek and Turkish advance grin 
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CYPRUS 


This is not a large island. Its ink-blot shape 


is one hundred and forty miles at its 


and sixty miles at its widest; its people are for 


the most part Europeans by culture and Middk 
Eastern peasants by their choice of the land as 
lived more peace 


i livelihood, and they have 


for a longer time than any other people 


he British 


fully 


this part of the world idministra 


tion, though stiff, plodding and sometime 
tactless, has certainly not been oppressive 
Then why an insurrection? Why should an 


island of 520,000 people, its internal economy 


perilously balanced, its natural geography 
making it practically defenseless in a voracious 
the the 


protection of a 


world, strive to cut 


that 


corner of iway 


government has given it 
peace and reasonable plenty during generations 


of violence and heartbreak elsewhere? 


Does the reason lie in the infection of up 
heaval that has been scourging Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East? Does it lie in inter 
national intrigue? In racialism? In emotion 
Religious fanaticisn Mass insanity 
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y on demonstrators across Metaxas Square, Nicosia 
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For years 

Bob’s been loaded down 
with unwanted confidences— 
and getting blamed 

for keeping them. 

So now he’s going to 

blab and relax 











ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN SAYS 


DON’T 
tell me 
your 


secrets! 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
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WISH people would stop teiling me things 

in strict confidence. I’ve found myself 
lying to my own guests in order to keep some- 
one else’s secret, only to discover that every- 
one else in the room knew about it but 
didn’t know I was such an accomplished liar. 

I’ve had people hand me their conscience 
as if I were a check-room girl, and I’ve had 
people tell me things I was to guard with my 
life, then suddenly move to Ottawa, leaving 
me with a bunch of old left-over secrets that I 
couldn’t figure out what to do with. From 
now on,'I’d just as soon everybody just told 
me things like what color they’re going to 
paint the cottage. 

My ears bend forward at a bit of gossip, the 
same as anyone else’s. It’s just that I’ve 
found that confidences cause a lot of un- 
necessary wear and tear on the nerves. When 
something is passed on in strict confidence, 
the chances are that somebody is telling too 
much, all at once. It’s like some travel-book 
authors who, to judge by their books, spend 
all their time grappling with snakes, leopards 
and natives. Everything they say is probably 
true. The only thing is, they’ve put all these 
adventures on one page. And that makes a 
difference- like the difference between two 
fingers of Scotch straight, and the same 
amount in a glass of water. 

A little while ago I sat at a bar with a man I 
used to work with. He said he’d appreciate it 
if I never mentioned it to a living soul, but he 
was the victim of a tragic marriage. His wife, 
he said, was a cold, brittle, dazzlingly beauti- 
ful woman who treated him as a spineless 
cuckold. He painted a picture of her coming 
out of her bedroom after supper, dressed for 
the evening, smelling of My Escapade, 
making little effort to hide her scorn as she 
watched him fuss over baby bottles, and 
telling him she was off to a night spot and 
wouldn’t be home till dawn. 

The next time I met him was at a picnic. I 
kept wondering who the nice little fat woman 
was who handed me wonderful sardine sand- 
wiches, until I finally realized that it was his 
wife. They sat surrounded by milk bottles, 
blankets, a basket with a baby in it, little 
wads of cotton batting, toothpicks, their own 
firewood, an alarm clock and an extra pair of 
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dry socks. It all looked about as tragic as an 
ad for thermos bottles. 

Every time I expected his wife to come out 
in her true character, she said something like, 
“Watch the sandwiches on brown bread, 
dear.”’ She’d turn to me and say, “George has 
had trouble with his teeth ever since he bit 
into a walnut on our honeymoon.”’ 

What this man told me was the truth as he 
saw it. He obviously thought his wife beauti 
ful and dazzling, and she’d got cold and 
brittle just the night before he told me the 
story of his life. I found out that what had 
happened was that she had told him she 
hadn’t been out of the house since the day she 
went to the Anticipation Shop, and_ it 
wouldn’t hurt him a darned bit to look after 
the baby for one night. She went to a movie 
with an old girl friend, and saw East of Eden 
She probably did smell of My Escapade, too 
but what George left out was that it was the 
first thing besides Pablum that she had had 
sprayed on her for six months. 


What keeps the lid on? 


The point is, it all had nothing to do with 
their over-all relationship, which was as 
comfy as an old armchair. The trouble is that 
confidences rest on startling dramatic inci 
dents, whereas the truth also rests on the 
long dull stretches in between. This is the 
reason why those stories that are told with 
interjections like, ‘“‘Well, the lid’s off,’ or 
“We're sitting on a keg of dynamite,”’ never 
seem to end with someone drawing you aside 
a second time and telling you confidentially 
how it all turned out. The lid just doesn’t 
move, or the dynamite gets wet 

It’s the uneasy realization that most con 
fidences are over-dramatized that makes some 
people, as soon as they’ve revealed some 
tragic aspect of their secret lives, begin to 
snub the person they confided in. One time I 
sat in Child’s with a fried scallop half way to 
my mouth while a salesman with an industrial 
insulation and plumbing company told me a 
tragic story that had begun a year ago when 
he had returned from a two-month business 


trip to Asbestos, Que He had arrived hom« 
on Christmas Eve, loaded down with toys for 
his two children, a mink stole for his wife, two 
tickets for a vacation in Bermuda and the big 
news that he was being considered for vice 
president of the industrial firebrick division 

It was the happiest moment of my life 
he said “I'd reached the second-from-the 
top rung.”’” He stopped and poked his bread 
ro!l whimsically, then looked up with a 
pathetic little smile Do you know what she 
said? 

I shook my head, still holding the scallop in 
mid-air 

She said, ‘Well you’re just eight years 
too late. Eight lonely years while I waited for 
you to look at me, and you talked of nothing 
but number-three reducing elbows and left 
handed threads | ve dec ided to leave you 
Don’t try to stop me . 

He got up, creased his check carefully 
looked up quickly and said I don’t know 
why I told you all thi I’ve never told 
another soul.”’ 

Evidently he soon wished he hadn't even 
told me, because the next time I met him it 
Child’s he tried to hide behind a ketchup 
bottle. He’s been trying to hide from me ever 
since, behind pillars, potted palms, new 


papers, notions counters ind distant looks 


I don’t blame him And I don’t mean 
because of what he told me his wife said to 
him Everybody's wife has at one time or 


another said she was leaving because of some- 


thing like reducing elbows I mean, because 
he believed her. All marriages have to pass 
through these long dark tunnels We just 
have to sit still till we come out the other end 


This man had just got claustrophobia so bad 


he’d cracked. He hadn't let me in on a secret 


he’d let me in on a state of nerve and the 
hasn't forgiven me yet for listening I'he 
trouble with a confidence like this is that it’s a 


compromise between a desire to. be stoic and 
close-lipped, and to have someone appreciate 
how stoic and close-lipped we're being 

One time, a man my wife and I have known 
for years told me a gaudy story about an 
affair he was having with some girl at the 
office 

“TIT wouldn’t have Continued on page 34 
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CHEERING as the puck slides in, 


Beliveau 


SCORING on a three-way play, Beliveau takes a pass at the Detroit net from team mate Boom Boom Geoffrion and 


raises his stick and turns back down the ice 


to accept the plaudits of the 


backhands the puck into the goal. 





Is Jean Beliveau the best ever? 


Canadien players 








“Is there a way to stop him?” they asked Hap Day. 
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he quipped, “but it isn't legal.” 


Even bitter rivals agree the volden boy 


of the Canadiens is hockev’s most oifted player 


JEAN BELIVEAU. a bland and bashful centre 


for the Montreal Canadiens, is a unique figure 


the history of hockey He has glide d serenely 


through a career in which cities, hockey mag 
ates and even polite ians have engaged in push 
ind-pull struggles for his services, and he has 
been virtually a.,one-man industry paying off the 


mortgage on a multi-million-dollar rink Now 


only twenty-four years old and one of the high, 


est-paid hockey players in history, Beliveau has 
emerged from this seething caldron to a cool 
pe destal completely devoid of controversy 
modern hockey authorities, who agree on al- 
most nothing, believe he is the most gifted player 


of all time, and potentially the greatest. 


— 
rf 


BY TRENT FRAYNE 


PHOTOS BY \AVID BIER 


\ few savants, such as Lynn Patrick, the gen 
eral manager of the Boston Bruins, are con 
vinced already No question about it,’’ Pat 
rick says flatly, “he’s the finest player I’ve ever 
seen fie 

Older and possibly more meditative heads 
await the test of time and toss in occasional 
riders based on the fact that Beliveau has not 
yet completed three seasons in the National 
Hockey League and therefore cannot possibly be 


compared with, say, Eddie Shore, Howie Mo- 


renz or Beliveau’s team mate Maurice Richard 
Art Ross, who built hockey in Boston starting in 
1924 and who retired last year as vice-president 
of the Bruins, calls Beliveau the greatest young 
player he ever saw, and it was Ross who took 


young Eddie Shore to Boston. Conn Smythe 
the president of the Toronto Maple Leafs, says 
that if Beliveau goes along at his present clip for 
another seven or eight years he’l] be the greatest 
ever 

In fact Smythe, a Toronto loyalist who rarely 
tosses garlands of love beyond his native city’s 
borders, employs Montreal’s Beliveau as his end- 
all illustration in a running war he’s conducted 


in recent years Continued on page 36 
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All the world 


can see it's 
Smart... 


but wait until you try that ifocM, comfort 


Those trim, rt ae 


Tc cath “’ GOODKYEAR 


THE W/ORLOS FINEST CUSHIOMNG 
























Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 
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No chuckles from Alec Guinness, flayed by Jack Hawkins in this Balkan tragedy 


- ea THE PRISONER: Alec Guinness as a bald, subtle 
, 
BEST BE and indomitable cardinal and Jack Hawkins as a 





razor-witted communist psychiatrist are the opponents in an intel!i- 
gent British film which probes fairly deeply into some of the 
ideological problems of our times. Customers who insist that 
Guinness always be funny may be temporarily taken aback to 
discover him in an intellectual tragedy, but the net result is a movie 
of uncommon distinction. 















DIABOLIQUE: A French horror-thriller bearing the imprint of director 
Henri-Georges Clouzot, who made The Wages of Fear. Ghoulish 
but far from dull, it tells of a hateful fellow whose corpse mysteri- 
ously vanishes after his wife and his mistress have jointly arranged 









his murder. 


THE LIEUTENANT WORE SKIRTS: Ex-hero Tom Ewell’s trick knee gets 
him bounced out of the air force; but his adored spouse (Sheree 
North), who has re-enlisted to be near him, is accepted and sent to 
Hawaii. Hubby follows her there and soon finds himself in all sorts 
of complications. The plot is a formula job but much of the movie 
is amusing stuff in spite of that 

















MAN WITH THE GUN: Samuel Goldwyn Jr.'s first try as a Holly 
wood producer indicates he may have inherited some of his sire's 
show-business sagacity. Robert Mitchum, looking a lot less drowsy 
than usual, plausibly depicts a professional ‘‘town tamer'’ who 
tackles the baddies in a tyrant-ridden western community. 












THE SPOILERS: Rex Beach's corny old novel about Alaskan claim 
jumpers has been filmed five times in forty-one years. Effort No. 6 
can hardly fail to improve on No. 5. 






Gilmour’s guide to the current crop 


Fa 





The African Lion: Wildlife 300d Kismet: Arabian Nights mi 
All That Heaven Allows: Drama. F 
Artists and Models: Comedy 





Lady and the Tramp: Cartoon. Gooc 
The Left Hand of God: Drama. Fair 
The Big Knife: Drama. Good The Looters: Action drama. Fair 














Blood Alley: Adventure. Fair A Man Alone: Western. Fair 

The Man With the Golden Arm: Dr 
addict drama. Good 

Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent 





Cockleshell Heroes: War drama. Good 

The Colditz Story: Drama. Good 

Count 3 and Pray: Drama. Fair 

The Court-Martial of Billy Mitchell The Night My Number Came Up: Britis 
Biographical drama. Good uspense drama. Good 

The Night of the Hunter: Drama. Fa 










The Dam Busters: Air war. Excellent 
The Deep Blue Sea: Drama. Good 
Desert Sands: Adventure. Fair 


Passage Home: Sea drama. Fair 
Picnic: Comedy-drama. Excellent 











































The Desperate Hours: Drama. Excellent Queen Bee: Drama. Fair 
Doctor at Sea: British comedy. Fair Quentin Durward: Adventure. Good 
A sweater of “Orlon” is everything a sweater should be. The Good Die Young: Drama. Fair Rains of Ranchipur: Drama. Poo 
Soft and fluffy. luxurious sweaters of “Orlon” are remarkably Glory: Race-track drama. Fair Rebel Without a Cause: Drama. Fair 
, ; Good Morning, Miss Dove: Small-town The Rose Tattoo: Comedy-drama,. Good 
carefree. They suds simply, won't shrink or stretch. omedy-drama. Fair Running Wild: Crime. Fair 
Illustrated: a casual sweater-set of 100% “Orlon” acrvlic fibre The Great Adventure: Wildlife. Exce The Second Greatest Sex: Open-air 
: ent. operetta. Fair 
by Lady \nne, Toronto Guys and Dolls: Musica Excellent Summertime: Romance. Excellent 
Heidi and Peter: Children's story. Good Tarantula: Science horror. Fair 
Helen of Troy: Epic drama. Good The Tender Trap: Comedy. Good 





Tight Spot: Suspense. Good 
To Hell and Back: Suspense. Good 
Trial: Drama. Excellent 





| Am a Camera: Comedy. Fair 
1 Died a Thousand Times: Crime and 





















suspense. Poor 













Orlon” is the rer red trademark of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours : 
& Co. (Inc.) fe s acrylic fibre which is sold in Canada by CANADA Ilegal: Courtroom drama. Fair The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 

The Ind Fight Ww ir Ul Ad t r 

DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED—MONTREAL ee ae ee no nallapmenee eating Ab 
It's Always Fair Weather: Satire and The View From Pompey's Head: Drama 














musical comedy. Excellent Good 
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Bruce Hutchison 
rediscovers 
Southern Ontario 
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games and other shocking vices in the 
back room”? Where the jewelry store 
and another back room in which a boy 
saw his first motion picture, of flicker 
ing cowboys and Indians? 

Where all the clamorous family of 
grandparents, cousins, uncles and those 
saintly aunts who supported high tariffs 
and smuggled systematically from Og 
densburg, upholstered with contraband 
under their ample skirts? All gone 

As I was thus ruminating on a futile 
question, an aged man shuffled up 
Dibble Street “Tl tell you what it 
is,” he said, “‘the town has growed.” 
Yes, he remembered my people, but it 
was long ago “"Things,”” he added 
‘“‘ain’t what they was by a damn sight 

In those few words he had uttered 
the obituary of an age, of an Ontario 
beyond resurrection, of a native folk 
scattered from here to the Pacific coast 
but still holding a fragment of this place 
n their hearts 

It was comforting to find that 
Kingston still stood changeless and 
serene as the capital of that lost age 
and that Kingston’s greatest son, John 
A. Macdonald, faced past and future 
unshakable in bronze Windsor uniform 
among the chestnut trees of the park 
Town and man shared a_ hereditary 
look. Both were fashioned here of hard 
grey limestone, were carved with the 
same wrinkles and wore the same tired 
smile 

Professor Arthur Lower, our leading 
historian, who lives not far from the 
dreaming towers and bulbous domes of 
Kingston, told me how it had achieved 
its perfect symmetry, as if designed by 
a single architect 

It was built for the most part by 
Scottish masons after their work on 
Colonel By’s Rideau Canal. They were 
men of one idea. Over and over again 
on every street, they reproduced the 
house of lean, square lincs that they 
had built in Scotland. Later on, this 
sound sedimentary layer of limestone 
was overlaid in places by some pretty 
monstrous Victorian gingerbread, but 
Kingston’s sober face is little marked 
by these blemishes 

The town was built to last Its 
Precambrian stuff is so hard that 
Alexander Mackenzie, an impatient 

1ason, threw down his blunted tools 
n disgust, went into politics and briefly 
replaced Macdonald as prime minister 


It will never be easy to change 
Kingston, even for the better. A new 
resident recently hired a contractor to 
build a modern house These new 


fangled plans, the old builder said, were 
passing fancy He and his father 
before him had built a hundred satis 
factory houses here and all of then 
had been precisely the same “since 
the War.’ What war? The Ameri 
can Revolutionary War, of course, the 
only war worth remembering, the war 
that brought his Loyalist ancestors to 
Kingston 

I hasten to add that Kingston still 
retains a stone-faced humor even in the 
solemn halls of Queen’s University 
One of its psychology professors went 
out to the adjacent penitentiary not 
long ago and lectured on “‘Escapism as 
an Art.’ 

If Kingston is one piece, Brockville 
is two Its architecture and split 
personality deny the flattering myth 
that the Loyalist migration was com 
posed mostly of aristocrats The east 
ern half of Brockville, crammed with 
some of the finest homes in Canada, 
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An exclusive 


MAXWELL HOUSE OFFER! 


SET OF 6 


can be yours for 


WILY > 220 
when you buy 1 Ib. of 
MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 


















The spoons ore nearly larger than 


illustrated (ACTUAL LENGTH 4 INCHES 
Not on sale in any store. If they were, Jewellery 


« 
Authorities state the price would be ver $5 


YOU'LL BE PROUD INDEED to owt! 
lovely coffee spoons They re exclu 
design of exquisite good taste b a well-known 
manufacturer. The heavy gold plating is high 


resistant to tarnish and will wear and I 


HOW 70 GET THEM 


suggest their solid worth and vour ow! Buy a 1 Ib. tin or 1 lb. bag of Maxwell House Coffee 


just as the Maxwell House 


claim your good judgment in coffee. For M 


; ; = Clip and fill in this coupon and enclose it with either 


House is superb coffee blended y exper t f f OR F fror 

from “Prime Flavor” coffees and Radiant Roasted : 
~~ 

to develop all its extra-delicious goodn Bu 
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Maxwell House today and be sure | 
: a . " MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE, Box 400, Cobourg, Ontario 
spoons while the supply last 
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You 


also serve 


hy 


GIVING 


Always. somewhere, human 





suffering will be eased, hope 
will be restored, and hearts 
and homes made happier be- 


had compassion. 


TO THE 


GIVE RED CROSS 


"The Work of Mercy Never Ends” 


cause yo# 





vas founded by the Jones family. The 


west side, of business and modest 
houses, was the work of William Buell 
uccessful laborer Joth the Joneses 


ind the Buell were de te rmined to iffix 
their names to the whole town and in 
their long quarrel Brockville became 
until General 


known as Snarlingtown 


Brock, asked to arbitrate, suggested his 
own name a few days before he died on 
QJueenston Heights 

So Brockville it was, with its patron’s 
tatue planted on the courthouse lawn 
to watch his town approvingly. Or so 
| was told by a local authority in the 
office of the Recorder and Times, which 
has never failed to publish since 1821 
the first hand press still being used on 
odd jobs 

For reasons of timidity | decided to 
bypass the autonomous principality of 
loronto for the moment and pursue 
my study of small-town civilization 
My next stop was Hamilton, one of 
the largest small towns of the nation 
ind, according to the natives, our third 
shipping port a long way from sea 
It is also, they complain, Canada’s least 
ippreciated community 

lhe perpetual cloud of factory smoke 
it the western point of Lake Ontario, 
the crowded business streets, the hand 
some residential area and a_ laboring 
population two fifths of foreign extrac 
tion represent a miracle of industry. It 
had a queer origin 

When they 
hereabouts, some century ago the steel 
rails from England buckled in the Can 
adian frost and were re-rolled in Hamil 


were building railways 


ton Thus began Canada’s greatest 
steel industry and the transformation 
of fierce old Allan MacNab’s Loyalist 
village of Burlington Heights into a 
young metropolis 

Nevertheless, _ it 
Or so it always appears to me 


remains a_ small 
town 
The natives will reply, quite rightly 
that I know nothing about Hamilton 
ind that Canadians always go past it 
on the train without stopping to dis 
Hamiltoni 
ins, living unknown off the main line, 


cover its peculiar virtues 


are rather irked by this neglect since 
their town is obviously the best in the 
country 

A business executive, moved to head 
office in Toronto, talked to me about 
his promotion and increased salary like 
a man who has been sentenced to a 
concentration camp in Siberia. | agreed 
with him, expressed a sincere sympa 
thy, dried the tears on my shoulder 
and set off for Niagara 

My flight through the battlefields of 
the War of 1812 was as badly organized 
is the American invasion Like the 
invaders, | was soon lost in the maze 
of the escarpment (Hamilton has ele 
vated it into The Mountain), then in 
tunnels of spring greenery beside the 
lake and then in an orchard of red 
Americans were 
routed at Stoney Creek 


cherries where the 

\ farmer allowed that some kind of 
fight had occurred in this vicinity, he 
wasn’t sure how or when, and kindly 
back to Hamilton For 


gant let of 


directed me 
the second time I ran the 
the town traffic before | rediscovered 
the broad and brutal Queen Elizabeth 
Highway lo keep abreast of the 
natives, | moved toward Niagara at 
i moderate speed of seventy-five miles 
in hour 

Now | was in another Ontario, the 
Ruhr of Canada Iwo years before 
| had driven exactly the same sort of 


Adolf Hitler, through 


same combination of fac 


road, built by 
exactly the 
tories and smokestacks in the middle 
of green fields, the same orchards and 
vineyards, the same process that is 
turning a peasantry into a proletariat 

a common, world-wide process but 
focused and perfected here as nowhere 
else in Canada. 


‘ 


I say it is pe rfected because 


{ most 
of the swelling satellite towns of To 
ronto are being admirably planned 
The factories are as modern, comfor 
table and sightly as factories can be 
he influx of urban workers, many of 
them recent immigrants, seems to get 
along well with the farmers who have 
tilled this land since Loyalist times 

To the old-timer of the Niagara 
peninsula it is tragic just the same 
to see the ravenous jaws of industry 
biting deeper every day into the o1 
chards, the apple trees cut down to 
make way for a factory, the vineyards 
overrun by a subdivision of bungalows 

When I came in springtime Niagara 
was afoam with apple blossoms and 
now, on my second visit in the autumn, 
the trees were heavy with apples, the 
air with the smoke of leaf fires 

On a quiet road I encountered the 
ancient spirit of Niagara the man 
by the wayside was a rosy apple on 
His great-grandfather from 
upper New York he told me had 
brought the adjoining orchard with him 


two legs 


in his pocket toward the end of the 


eighteenth century. In his pocket? 


“Why 


“they dried out the seeds down there 


sure,”’ the apple man said 
they brought ’em up here and they 
planted "em yonder.’ 

He pointed to the neat rows of trees 
Well, these weren’t 
exactly the trees planted from seed by 


around his house 


his great-grandfather, but they came 
from the same stock One of them 
a gnarled giant, was at least a hundred 
years old The present owner had 
grafted it with scions of Ben Davis just 
before the last war and it yielded more 
apples than ever 

‘It’s the soil,”’ he expl iined. ““There’s 
something in it that you won’t find 
anywheres else. The soil and the mois 
ture and a little frost and the wind 
off the lake. That makes apples 4g 

Being a peaceful man and a cowardly 
traitor to my own province, | did not 
dare to admit that I was now a resident 
and honorary native of British Colum 
bia, home of the world’s best apples 
The national debate between the east 


ern and western apple is not a thing 


to be taken lightly So I ventured 
merely that the Okanagan Valley also 
seemed to produce quite decent fruit 
At that the spirit of Niagara exploded 
‘I he apple 
deeper crimson 


leoked straight into my eyes 


man’s face took on 
He grasped me by the 
irm, he 
and pronounced a solemn warning 
“Don’t let 
There’s no apples in the Okanagan 
Not real apples Oh yes, they’re colored 
ill right but it’s just color. Might as 
lipstick, I call it. Ne 


Because they’re irr 


yourself be fooled, son! 


well be paint 

flavor Why? 
gated, that’s why! 
Look at that’”’ he pointed to his row 
of glistening teeth—‘‘I haven’t lost a 
That’s 


It’s against nature 


tooth in seventy-eight years 
from apples. Niagara apples.”’ 

I attempted to divert his fury by 
isking the apple man if he intended 
to sell his orchard. The question only 
incensed him the more. ‘“‘Sell it?’ he 
cried “Why, my great-granddaddy 
planted it! No, sir, it’ll stand as long 
as I do. Oh, they’ve offered me a mint 
of money for a subdivision. They’re 
spreadin’ all over. They’re gobblin’ up 
the best land under the sun. But they 
won't get mine, not while I’m around.” 

His grandsons, three stalwart young 


men then picking apples nearby, might 
“They'll regret it if 
they do,’ the apple man _ predicted 
“You can only sell once Apples go 


on forever if you look after ’en And 


sell the orchard 


there’s only one Niagara.’ 
When I got out 


my stomach and car were full of apples 


¢ 


if his grip at last 


much inferior (now I can safely tell the 
truth from a distance to the product 
of my own little Pacific coast orchard 

I was soon lost again in the labyrinth 
of roads and secret valleys lying hidden 
behind the escarpment My objective 
was the house of John De Cew, to 
which Laura Secord carried the news 
of Beaver Dams on June 24, 1813. As 
my wife is De Cew’s great-great-grand 
daughter and as we had failed to find 
the house together in the spring, I had 
promised to seek it out and bring her 
back a snapshot 

There was little left to photogr aph 


only a square of stone walls two feet 
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; Now the makers of 
ASPIRIN® bring you 


BAYER NOSE SPRAY 


AN TIHIS TAM 





Opens stuffy I 
£ 

it " 

e i Let YOu Di i 
p 

y almost Ista 


Contains an effective germ-fighter, 
Borozone ", which because of its special 


o penetrating action goes deep intostuffed- 
. up, mucous-laden areas almost instantly \ 
: to let you breathe easier fast! Carries ‘Be. A 
. soothing, shrinking medicine into sore, 7 ad 

; inflamed membranes where ordinary 


nose sprays can't reach. S 


: gp SUREUEE Roy f 
: HEAD COLDS. HAY FEVER - 
self-atomizing 
plastic bottle .. . just 
squeeze the bottle to relieve 
congestion, distress from blocked 


passages ...clear stuffy head 


scientific example 
shows spray mist 
from new self- 
atomizing plastic 
bottle, proves how 
medicated, 
germ-fighting, 





Far the Reet of and Cott semen i antihistaminic mist is 
i A 
Sonus Pron May Fever lagged «P F puffed into 
fer space 1 he Gagemuer ¢ ; 
qneeres | nasal passages. 





98 ‘00 AUneA— ADULTS and CHILDREN welcome the fast, cooling and soothing 
A relief with this new, antihistaminic treatment for head colds. 


Recommended by medical authorities! 


In unbreakable, squeeze-spray bottle. {Bn 
Carry in purse, pocket, desk and car. MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ASPIRIN™ (gAYeR) 
Clean, instant application . . . prolonged hs lle ll a ieee Uecicaiates Sci E y, 
relief. ; - 
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Never before has motoring been 


so safe 


| > 


4 


Youll find features thal mean sqfelv 
evervwhere vou look th the cars of the forward Look 
PLYMOUTH - DODGE: DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER and IMPERIAL 




















The safest piace on the road is in one of these fleet beauties ... the cars of 


the Forward Look! 







That’s because safety is nothing new to us. From the earliest beginnings 


of Chrysler Corporation, building safe cars has been one of our prime 






ybjectives. As long ago as 1925, for example, Chrysler introduced hydraulic 






1-wheel brakes, a feature that since has been adopted throughout the industry. 






And every year Chrysler Corporation has consistently pioneered more 






and better safety features. Now, the cars of the Forward Look again lead 






the way with new push-button controls for PowerF lite automatic transmis- 






i! sion, LifeGuard door latches, centre-plane brakes, and many more features 






described below. Thus the new is joined with the old to bring you a signal 






achievement in peace-of-mind driving. 






Visit your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo or Dodge-De Soto dealer soon. 





Drive the cars of the Forward Look. And be assured, they’re the safest 









u'll find on the road. 












ry 


Check your new paper lor date 





Safety-Rim Wheels have special rim New Sealed-Beam Headlights make night- Electrically driven windshield wipers offer Only true wrap-around windshield wraps 

design that helps keep tire on rim in time travel safer! Newly designed, maximum safety, clear more of the around at top and bottom to g ve 

case of blowout... helps bring car these headlights now illuminate an big Forward Look wrap-around wind- you maximum visibility at eye level, 
o a safe, controlled stop. Tubeless udditional 80 feet in front of the ear! shield. Unlike vacuum wipers, electric with no “blind spots.” You ge he 
res give you still more protection They assure better, safer visibility wipers do not slow up when you accel- best, safest front and side visil 


rain ] 7 . - . . . =< »} . 1) . : ; 
ainst blowout. rain, fog, or snow. erate or climb hills. of any windshield in the industr 

















1. Push-button PowerFlite. [Let 1 se 3. LifeGuard Door Latches. H: 






a ee ae : 4. Safety Seat Belts 
2. Most advanced braking ’ e | 
power, Sate-suard , 5. Full-Time Power Steering 

Adva f 

Drak t l 
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6. Independent Hand Brake 
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“A Matter of Importance...” 


Most peopl 


and most people do save 


ire aware of the advantages of saving money... 
money. Some save for a short-term 
Purpose like the pure hase of a car. or a vacation. or clothes for 
Other 


the children save for a long-term purpose like the pur- 


a house 


chase o or in preparation for retirement, or lor an 
untoreseen emergency 
Short-term savings usually are kept in cash against the day 
when there will be enough to make the desired pure hase Very 
often the purchase is made ahead of time, and the savings go 
outin instalment payments 
however, very often become invested in 


And that’s where we can help. We 


have had long experience in designing investment programmes 


Long-term savings 


sound Canadian securities 


both for the experienced investor with a sizeable accumulation 
for the 
a measure of financial independence 


ol savings and new long term investor who wants to 


acquire The Services and 
counsel of capable people in our organization are available 

whether you are ane \pern need burye rol securities, or a beginner. 
offices, or, 


Come in to any olf our if more convement, drop 


usa hinne 


By the way . we have taken our title from a 16-minute 
movie "A Matter of Importance” . recently produced by 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada. Through an 
Interesting story it points up the essentials needed in vetting a 


planned investment programme started. The film is available to 
any re sponsible ‘ lub or froup whose members might like lo know 
a member of 
will make the 


more about this business of investing. If you are 
such a group and interest d, drop usa line... we 


arrangements for you. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
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THE BLUI 


WEST OF 


Where was all the clamorous family 





ONI 


PRESCOTT 


.. and those saintly 


aunts who supported high tariffs, and smuggled? All gone.” 


thick, a waterfall splashing into a mossy 
cavern and an abandoned mill house 
Meditating on life’s accidents that have 
spread the offspring of Niagara’s first 
miller across half a continent, I sought 
my way out of a solitary upland, only 
1 few miles from the Queen Elizabeth 
{utobahn. Fortunately I was still lost 
or | might have not met Joseph Edward 
Culp 
ind heard his story 


wr Joe Ed as everyone calls him 


Mr. Culp is a brown nut of a man 
though he 


He was driving 


eighty-four years old would 
pass for sixty at most 


his car alone as I encountered him and 


by a lucky chance was carrying, in 

massive scrapbooks and diaries the 

genealogy of his people 
Great-grandfather Culp, a German 


Mennonite by re 
from the l S. in 


by descent and a 


ligion, had come 


1803, with ipple seeds in his po ket 
of course ind his descendants had been 
farming around Vineland ever since 


A learned historian, Mr 
Culp has conducted a meticulous study 
back to 
birth, mar 


amateur 


of his ancestors all the way 
Germany, recording every 


riage and death for six generations 
Now he is 
chronicle of the council, the 
library board and the United Church 
in Vineland. It was not 
he told me 


his old age 


compiling an exhaustive 


town 


in easy job 
and he had grown lazy in 
“Everybody,” he said, “is getting 
lazy nowadays. If | want to go a couple 
of miles down the road do I walk? No 
sir, I climb into the car But in my 
day a hired man would walk five miles 
to work in the morning and turn up 
at the farm at six o'clock for breakfast 


“We didn’t have much money for 
fun, you’ know. Maybe a quarter for 
30 MACLEAN'S 


an oyster supper now and then, but at 
a dance | doubt if you’d find a nickel 


among all the boys. Still, we had more 


fun than the youngsters these days 
People should ought to work more to 
be happy and healthy 

Mr. Culp was a living proof of his 
theory and of something else the dee p 


undying folk memory of the Loyalists 

“There should ought to be a law 
he said in parting, “‘to stop them cut 
ting up the orchards for houses and fac 
It’s all wrong. They’ll never get 
land like this again outside Niagara 

I found my way at last and de 
scended 


tories 


from the escarpment to the 


garden shelf of Lake Ontario Its 
almost tropical growth, dense popu 
lation, clotted traffic and ever-swelling 
factories amaze and rather terrify the 
westerner. In this Ontario something 
more fundamental than economic 
change is under way 

Here, indeed, the central dilemma of 


all human kind is being solved, or not 
Man is trying to learn how 
to live with the 


solved 
machine ind yet re 
main a man 

The factory workers in automobiles 
crowding the town streets once crowded 
by farmers in wagons, the emancipated 
working girls in their invariable uni 
tight 

potent faces 


bandanna 
ind blue jeans, the dark 
of the immigrants from Europe 


form of gay sweatel! 
these 
are the shifting atoms in a chemistry 
more complex and far less calculable 
than atomic What is coming 
out of Ontario’s gigantic test 
What kind of city, what kind of society 
what kind of human being? 
From a hill near Welland one can 
see both the current symptoms of the 
revolution and 


hission 


tube 


a glimpse of its begin 
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nings, long ago Farms, towns, fac 
tories ind smoke roll out to the 
northern horizon he towers of the 
Hydro dance in endless ballet with 
outflung arms and pirouette of steel 
Iegs Directly below the hill lies Can 
ida’s most revealing monument the 
three Welland canals, triple signature 
ot the nation in stone 

The revolution began right here 
when Canadians undertook their first 
big construction job and bypassed the 
continental stepladder of Niagara Falls 
First they built a narrow, winding ditch 
with queer little locks, rising in places 
by seven separate steps to the mile 
Chen they built a wider, straighter 
ditch with larger locks and higher 
steps. Finally they built the beeline 
of the present Welland Ship Canal, a 
broad man-made river carrying an 
unbroken procession of ships day and 
night 

Most of the stone walls are still as 
the masons left them in the old canal 
and should last as long as Egypt’s 
pyramids. Aeons hence, when visitors 
from distant planets ask what manner 
of folk lived in Canada, let them look 
it these three ditches. They could have 
been built only by a folk of imagina 
tion, courage and faith, hidden under 

deceiving look of mere competence 
ind thrift 

\ stranger visiting any European 
town is shown the ruins of some ca 
thedral, castle or royal tomb In 
Canadian town the proud local citizen 
ilways showed me the new factory, the 


marble-faced bank or the improved 


sewage systen hese are our castles 
and cathedrals As a national monu 
ment | preter the three canals They 


say just about everything that needs to 


be said 
The ditch dug by Loyalists 


\ barefoot boy was fishing that 
ifternoon from the wall of the oldest 
canal The water ran cleanly through 
the deserted lock and provided good 
sport Behind him, in silhouette 


cigar-shaped ship wallowed into the 
locks of the new canal. The upper gates 
swung shut as smoothly as your front 
door Che water gushed out the ship 
sank hke a toy in a bathtub as the 
lower gates opened, and she glided 
downstream with a toot of thanks fron 
her whistle The barefoot boy the 
narrow ditch, the broad ditch and the 
big ship— there was Ontario’s history 

When the river channel is finally 
rouged out by the seaway, when the 
revolution of Niagara is complete, what 
then? We can be sure of only one thing 

some small boy will still fish in the 
old ditch, dug by the Loyalists 

\ few miles fror Welland ome 
eaches the rebuilt wooden fort rf 


(General Brock and the river road where 


he g lloped to his death on (Jueenston 
Heights. As that ride and death prob 
bly saved the chance of an independ 
ent Canadian state, Queenston should 
De i place for editation Ni pre 
seemed to be editating \ stead 
trea of cars raced along the er 
ff How il drivers re ( he ad 
the n on horsebacl illopin om 
the n dawt 
The house nothe ¢ ( 
dian, W Lyon Mackenzie tand 
De y | Ks i er if ‘ 
emorials to the loyal soldier nd the 
rebellious scribbler tell a strange tal 
Brock’s memorial column was | 
fir hed just as Mackenzie aunched | 
Rebellion of 1837. Since copies of the 


rebel’s Colonial Advocate had beer 
buried in the base of the monument 
with other documents, it was necessary 
of course, to tear the stones apart, burn 
the offending journal and start all over 
again 

Those passions have cooled. Brock 
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“This house (in Prescott, Ont.). which had seen so many 


generations, was now entertaining ...an undertaking parlor. 


looks benignly down at Mackenzie’s 
little stone house, which workmen were 
repairing at public expense as | passed 
by Beside Niagara Falls Mackenzie 
King made sure that his rebel grand 
father’s lifework would be understood 
by erecting there a granite arch and 
vault in honor of Mackenzie and the 
less fortunate rebels, Peter Matthews 
and Sam Lount, who were hanged for 
their principles at York. History al 
ways moves in circles 

I never pause long at the Falls, for 
there 
about them The mechanics of the 
cataract, as Winston Churchill found 
have not changed for quite a while 


s nothing new to say or think 


It still revolves like a mangle wringing 
out a ragged white sheet and soon bores 
the observer by its monotonous motion 
So I drove on to Simcoe the ideal 
Ontario town, a relic apparently un 
touched by the revolution and living 
spaciously in big brick houses, shady 
streets and the perfume of blossom 

Such surroundings and a long experi 
ence create a definite type of man, one 
clear portrait in the blurred gallery of 
the many Ontarios. I found that man 
in a mellow mansion and listened all 
evening to his recollections 

His Loyalist grandfather, he said 
had come to Canada from New Jersey 
in 1796. His mother had once ridden 
back there alone yn a sidesaddle of 


doeskin which he still Keeps is 

souvenir Her son remembers her 
homemade gloves of deer hide her 
candles of tallow and, in bad times 


her flour ground out of beechnuts 
A few miles from Simcoe my friend 
had traced the rutted remains of the 
Loyalists’ skid roads. On these the first 


lumber jac ks, with eight yoke of oxen 


hauled white pine— some of it forty feet 
long and six feet in diameter to some 
local water mill Che descendant of 


those men watched the retreat of the 
forest, the advance of the plow and 
the arrival of industry All this prog 
ress appeared to him a questionable 
success 

“On the farm now,”’ he said, “‘we’ve 
got water, plumbing, electricity, natu 
ral gas and God knows what all. even 
television. But I doubt we're half as 





happy as our fathers. And so I’ve kept 
my old privy as a kind of reminder 
I can see the whole farm from there 


every morning It helps me to re 
member.”’ 

‘“‘Never underestimate,” a historiar 
of this region warned me the dee} 


groove of custom in these country 
people It’s still the largest factor in 
their society They take their ideas 
or rather their instincts, from the 
fathers. They’re yeomen and they’re 
Tory to the bone, however they vote 

“They really don’t think much po 
litically They only feel There’s mn 
use talking abstract ideas to then 
They care nothing for doctrines an 
theories. That’s why the CCF has bee: 
a total flop here, even when Ontari 
votes for socialism on a huge scale ir 
the Hydro and the seaway Dake 
good look at this breed It’s being 
outnumbered and gradually drowned 
by industry, and in some places by 
immigration.’ 

A pocket of such immigration lies 
just west of Simcos There a worthles 
land of fine, brown dust, long ag: 
abandoned by the Loyalist settlers, | 
been turned into Canada’s opulent t: 
bacco industry 

New towns of fancy Duns 
farms polka-dotted with greenhouses 
ind red-roofed drying kilns, curious 


ichines to tend the tobacco see dlings 


ibove ill, the unmistakable foreig 
faces proclain vet inother Ontari 
barely three decades old, a little e1 
clave of separate methods, customs and 


people, making a fortune out of smoke 
A tractor hauled two girls of su 
prising beam, obviously immigrants, or 
i kind of wheeled rack Their traine 
hands planted tobacco seedlings wit! 
the rhythmical motion of a machine 
A young man of Canadian stock walked 


slowly across his field and replaced 





dead plants with an ingenious 


gadget 


‘We've done ull right the youtl 
said pausing at the end of the row 
to replenish his basket of plants. ‘“Thi 


land was worth five dollars an acre 
few years ago We were going broke 
trying to farm it Now it’s worth 
thousand dollars anyway. See that old 











He has a hundred 
icres. He's worth a hundred thousand 


uy on the tractor 


ind he’s only been out from Europe 
ibout fifteen years They're mostly 
foreigners around here But we're 
Canadians,”” he added quickly 

He his brother ind his mother 
vorking twenty-five acres of tobacco 
vere friendly with the mi rants 
You could hardly tell their children 
rom Canadians, he said some of the 


iid folks couldn't talk English very well 


nd cooked some rnity quee! neais 
It’s good eating, just the same. Some 
rr they make brandy out of rape 
tice. the best you ever tasted 


No, he didn’t smoke himself, he 


hought nicotine dangerous to. the 
ilth. but nothing would stop ost 
eople smoking, so the tobacco rket 


is issured 
| ate mv lunch a hundred yards 


e road on a beach of sand as lone 


n Lovalist times, with Lake Erie as 


blue-green backdroy \ few hours 
iter | beheld the jagged skyline of 
Detroit. a miniature Manhattan, across 
he flat irden lands of the Windsor 


ountry Here was another Ontario 
uch closer, physically and spiritually 
the American metropolis than t 
Niagara or Toronto 
Watching the unbroken stream of 
hips on the Detroit River, that narrow 
ench between two nations, and listen 
} to the grunt of theu vhistles | 
ked a Windsor editor how the bound 


1intained when the 


iry had been I 
people of Windsor crossed over to 


Detroit s easily as they crossed thet 
own streets and when the utomobile 
factories on. the American de paid 


ubstantially higher wages than Can 
da could afford Che editor ke 


(‘anadians, just didn t know 





Somehow he said our people Ke 
on this side I'wenty years go | 
hink referendu n this town would 
Mave given a jority for union with 
he States Not now This is a labor 
own 1 radical town you prob bly 
vould ind quarter of it of 
rench-Canadian blood, but it’s no 
suburb of Detroit it trictly Car 
lian.” 
Ihe tower! ol Detroit soared uf 
efore us like a flimsy miurage Chat 
rage | thought. had beckoned Can 
ja for nearly two centuries but al 
ded under our northern sur 
\ colossal bust of Pompeys 
Fro W indsor wandered 
litth Thames on the lime of the 
(‘anadians’ retreat to the battlefield of 
Vioraviantown Che Thames naturally 
yrought me te London, the Id far 
wn now flanked with its Golden 
Mile’ of industries, and then to Strat 
rd on ts mitation Avon mmptlete 
th swans 
Stratford w nm the | desp ‘ 
roe f preparation the Shal 
pearian Fest il Sculptors, painter 
nd costt ers worked nst t e tk 
ike »< ke i Dus ot Po pe I 
ulius Caesar, three jewel boxes for The 
lerchant ot Venice 80) t Ro n hel 
et i or of plast« nad em 
oO er vowns oO StOocr i depart ent 
ore 
(aes Brutus and Cassius rehe sed 
inder the big circus tent wearing 
weatshirts, slacks and sneakers. Even 
n this garb they brought the Roman 
forum suddenly to lift strangers are 
wot usually adi tted to rehearsals but 
the ittendants kindly s iggled ¢ 
nto an obscure corner Nowhere, not 


ven in the Old Vi tself, had I felt 
so keenly the magic of the master’s 
lines, bubbling from the lips of these 
Canadian youngsters 
The inhabitants of Stratford appear 


little bewildered to find their sleepy 
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Ontario tow! transformed 


into the shrine of things unknown, tl 


local habitation of airy nothir gos. Strat 


ford has been lifted bodily out of tl 


solid substance of Ontario. at least 
the season of the fest il ind |! 
become an independent city state 
poetry, dra nd imaginatior 

Ihe proprietor of ce tess 
vhere | purchased a cI incl 

t V is ery str n t nd t 
cl “zy 

I n't ke head he 

n ) rhe | tted I'd rathe “nt 

‘ t ~ t “sf Kespe ‘ ’ ; 
lish But the te e it quite ri 
to those ti + t Why Vher 
feat il ~ 7 et . f 

le round l 3 s SI 

eare he t ~ od busine 

It was hard to tear ‘ , 

erhay the ost interes I spe 
Canada, to leap out of the I ibethar 
\ve nto the rathe d b Ont { I 
ng on Lake Huron and re ed | 
everal centuries tro SNakespe 

Nortl f Goderich |] et on the 
roadside olly old fellow whose white 

ine indicated his misfortun but « 
nl blindness he could still make his 
VAY ibout the pati his boyhood 
H na \ John L. Sullivan, | 
parent ha n fancifull t tened 
! I ! I ‘ the el t I 
hampior 

Mr. Sull n thoug! d 

Ke The I { ! t T 
f he chortled. Nor had he strayed 

f birthpl Wi hould 
he t rhe Dest I neds eT 
eer 

i hen he tered | found co I 
ym that loose t nes called Ont 
Folk here to Toronts ‘ 
the ‘ , " the like there 
And if ks « e here fr ! 
they ju tall us here 
on curt n betwee ] Y« rhe 
foll ‘= } d ‘ 

: al . But ke } 
busine ! n in ‘lToront t rur 
fart He'd go broke You t 
he borr { 

Chey qaont | { cl 
houg! | ked far ‘ f | Te 
(county t wa Kel t« n 

ight he d after reflection nd 
then again it ghitn t Was t 0d 
farn ind Some Say St + edaont 


Who would win the provincial election 


Chat depends Was Premier Frost 





ood in for his job Neve 
Frost He isked y business na 
earning that | was a reporter, ¢ , ‘ 

hard loot nd added Don't t 

quo y pit T oung te 

An edit nm the { brick towr 
Owen Sound told e he wouldn't take 
five ‘ } preset work 
nil nt na ront pparent 
ees | nt \ od part of the t 

opulation surges out here in su ‘ 

et tter the beact Ger n 
| vith } d tt ‘ { aT te 

i wit the I nd putts 
speed boats and t« eate several prett 
tatior of ¢ me Island 

| fled from this appalling ur 

nex into the quiet of Huron the 
land (ot | r r ri t 
the weaterr , d the Je 

yra 

Harrie was hiled that Saturd rte 
noor vith hordes oronto refugee 

oving in solid ranks of cars to the 
} t} es their wos: and 
‘ . Or A LiKe Ww Ise ‘ 

Y edad Dy hese brief birds I 
sage, but Iw sured by Bill De t 
literar ditor f the Globe and M 

etleran ¢ ping I tt t he old 
S tow! rtue of Orillia st —— 

ed It would break through the 
ist ft the week end on Monday 
ornin 

Mr. Deacon and of ties i 
regard Or s red nd since 
H 954 
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t produced a genuine literary master 
piece ind one of the greatest Can 
idians This is Stephen Leacock’s 
town, the Mariposa of his Sunshine 
skKetche 

Barrie long claimed that distinction 
for itself but written proofs extinguish 


its pretensions. In the public library 


of Orillia the bronze bust by Elizabeth 
Wyn Wood ~a leonine head that cap 
tures Leacock’s inner wistfulness and 
melancholy hidden by his brave banter 
ind wonderful nonsense — presides over 
i collection of his manuscripts in a 
ylass case And among these records 
is a letter in Leacock’s penmanship 
tating definitely that Orillia is Mar 
posa slightly distorted 

Mr. Deacon pointed triumphantly to 
this unanswerable testimony and Miss 
Mary Sheridan, the pretty young | 
brarian, said there could be no more 
doubt about it Neither Barrie, which 
hankers after Leacock’s glory, nor M« 
Gill, which housed him, disguised as 
in economist, has a leg to stand on 
He is Orillia incarnate 

Leacock’s land, and all the many 
rural Ontarios, remained ferra incognit 
to me, and its people strangers, though 
they were my people by ancestry I 
had come far enough now to realize 
that | would never know them nor 
they me 

That will hardly disturb the On 
tarios For all their wealth, culture 


ind industrial revolution they remain 
each in its own comfortable compart 
ment, some of the most isolated and 
provincial areas | had found in Canada 
(‘heir people are kindly, intelligent and 
relatively rich. But they are provincial 
conventional and smug to any west 
rner. You can’t go home again 

But there was another Ontario to be 
faced down the road. So, summoning; 
up my frail reserves of courage I 
headed south for that foreign island in 
the sea of Canada which bears the name 
of Toronto 

Every Canadian traveler and visiting 
fireman thinks he knows Toronto and 
usually dismisses it with a sigh or a 
sneer. In fact, Toronto has grown past 
ill knowledge It has become, like the 
province around it, a series of diverse 
elements loosely knitted together by 
stitches of steel and concrete, articu 
lated by i subway, glued by _ the 
adhesive of business but not yet fused 
like its only rival, Montreal 

Chere are as many Torontos, | imag 
ine, as the numerous Ontarios that feed 
its divided body a Toronto of old 
timers appalled by the monstrous 
growth of skyscrapers around their 
quiet homes, of newcomers dazzled by 
their first glimpse of Babylon; a To 
ronto of sober politicians in Queen’s 
Park and brassy tycoons in Bay Street; 
a Toronto of churchgoers, organized 
crime and commer ialized vice, a To 
ronto of writers, artists, musicians and 
scholars tending that tender little plant 
called Canadian culture; a Toronto of 
old Loyalist stock, who founded muddy 
York long ago and retain some of its 
flavor and all its prejudices: a dozen 
lorontos of foreign stocks speaking 
their own languages, eating their own 
diets and thinking their own thoughts 
in Canada’s central melting pot 

York was a village in a swamp 
loronto, York’s successor, was a town 
of fixed customs and cohesive mind 
The several Torontos of our time 
compose neither a village nor a town 
and have yet to become a city. They 
are a series of communities in amor 
phous combination and continual flux 

Toronto ravens across yesterday's 
farm lands It breeds sub-Torontos 
wholesale It proliferates in endless 
suburban checkerboards where a man 
can hardly find his own house among 
ten thousand others of identical design 
But it is not yet a city as Montreal 


is a city Its body has grown faster 
than its mind 

‘hat body is nourished by the 
farmstuffs, minerals, timber, oil and 
water power of half the nation, all 


sucked into this insatiable maw through 


the gullet of the lakes and cunningly 
centralized here by the national tariff 
until Toronto must soon become the 
nation’s largest metropolis. The mind 
nourished by new people and new ideas 
from every corner of the nation, even 
from Quebec, is slowly building a se« 
ond Canadian city 

loronto fattens on mere paper the 
sterile certificates of distant ownershiy 
thrives on the labor of unknown men 
from here to the Rockies clips every 
ibundant 


passing coin wrings out 


profits and in its own mighty labors 
ships back the products of its factories 
ind an increasing trickle of thought 

Where is the old Toronto of famil 


iricature the spinster lady in Vi 





torian lace who abhorred drink, Sunday 
sports and the morals of her neighbor 
downriver? She is gone, or retired 
into some obscure mansion with blinds 
tightly drawn. Her voice may grumble 
sometimes in the morning’s Globe and 
Mail but is drowned in the afternoon 
scream of the Star and the Telegran 


the new voice o i Toronto in birtl 
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but not quite born, and all the more 
shrill and positive because it is so 
uncertain 

Still, a man walking downtown To 
ronto at dawn, before the traffic is 
awake, can see, In narrow streets and 
dark alleys, the imprint of York’s lanes 
ind marshy cowpaths. Or if he pene 
trates the facade of University Avenue 
by a single block he will find old folks 
living in houses that looked out not 
long ago on a village green, a Chinese 
laundryman growing onions and lettuce 
in the shadow of the skyscrapers a 
junkman with horse and wagon labori 
ously collecting in his back yard the 


flotsam dropped by Toronto’s furious 


passage 

Give Toronto time A city will be 
born here in due season, a city of 
prodigious proportions and a collective 
soul. The shiny smugness, the well-fed, 
aldermanic look, the pathetic self-in 
fatuation which so repel the stranger 
will disappear A folk who could invent 
the commonwealth unconsciously at 
Gallows Hill and Montgomery’s Tay 
ern can invent something better than 
this overgrown country town 

‘"Toronto,”’ said one of its leading 
citizens, ‘“‘will soon be the New York 
of Canada.”” He seemed to enjoy that 
prospect though, God save him, he 
should have known better, for he had 
been bred in the Yukon and educated 
in Vancouver 

“Why,” he added with the civic 
patriotism of an immigrant, “‘hardly 
anybody in this town seems to have 
been raised here. We've all come from 
somewhere else, like a gold rush. That’s 
what makes it so exciting.”’ 

I left that man in horror and pity 
and escaped once more into Canada 
A forced march took me past the 
innumerable lakes and week-end sanc- 
tuaries of Muskoka, into the safe re- 
cesses of the Shield * 
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Don’t tell me 
your secrets 
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looked at her,” he explained, “if Loi 
hadn’t stopped speaking to me for 
week A man needs some respect and 
companionship, and, well, I just sort 
of turned to this girl in Accounts 
Payable I wish you could meet her 
Not really beautiful, but smart Yor 
should see her do algebr “Thad 


I tried to ease the grip of his mora 


dilemma with a few philosophical re 
marks, then left him to work it out 
himself, his secret safe with me. Durin 
the next couple of months, my wife 
accused me twice of not taking hold of 
practical matters the way Harry did. | 
wanted to tell her what old Harry had 
really taken hold of, but sat there 
keeping his secret and _ startling 
wife with my expression, which was the 
same as if I’d just swallowed a mouth 
ful of boiling te: 
After all this, I met Harry at a part 
He got my wife and me in a corne! 
took a pull at a Martini, gave me 


rakish grin and said, “Guess you ve 
wondered about how I made out wit! 
that little girl friend?’ 

He glanced at my wife to see how she 
was taking the news that all husband 
weren't the domestic old bean pods her 
husband was Then he said lo tell 
you the truth, I haven’t seen her for 
months. Got too busy on the new house 
n Orangeville.”” He looked at me and 


chuckled 


advice you gave me, though, about mar 


Always remember that 


riages being as out-of-date as mustache 
cups, and that everybody should have 
divorce who « in ifford one 

When he walked away, | tried purs 
ing my lips and peering around the 
room briskly for people I knew but 
feeling my wife’s gaze just beneath my 
ear Finally I said, ““Glad Harry got 
things straightened out, even if he 
did get everything I said wrong 
Three months ago I thought he was 
going to get a divorce 

‘You mean you've known about t! 
for three months?” 

**T had some inkling of it 

‘Why didn’t you tell me 

Jecause it was a secret. He told me 
not to tell anyone.”’ 

My wife looked at me as if thinking 
if I'd keep one secret from her, I'd 
keep dozens, and probably about girls 
who were good at algebra I was the 
villain of the piece 

One time when I was employed by a 
text-book publisher, | worked with a 
quiet stolid man with a large jaw who 
kept me in a state of suspense with 
office secrets for a year and a half unt 
I realized they were the very worst kind 
of secrets I mean the intuitive or 
deductive kind 

This man would come into my office 
close the door carefully behind him, sit 
down, look out the window with a 
flushed face and say, ‘Well, I hear the 
lid’s off. J. P. is being kicked upstairs 
R. G. is out, and T. D. is slicing the 
department right down the middle. | 
understand there’s something about a 
Russian mail-order firm taking us over 
I’m just going to pretend I don’t know 
anything about it Don't breathe a 
word of this, will you?”’ 

For the next week every time I got 
an interoffice memo my hackles would 
stand on end, until I realized they were 
just about things like using blue 
requisition slips in the future instead of 
the old pink ones that they'd run out of 

This man at least thought he had 
something to communicate. It’s worse 
when confidential information is passed 
on by someone who isn’t quite sure of 
what it is and who plays safe by telling 
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you not to mention it to a soul I’ve 
shared one of these vague hinted-at 
but not-quite defined confidences with 
one man for years I don’t know yet 
what it is, and | don’t think he knows 
either All he knows is that it has 
something to do with a new career 
Every time I meet him he gives me a bit 
more information on it He moves 
closer to me, takes his pipe out of his 
mouth, looks up ind down the street, 
and says 

“I'd rather this didn’t go any 
further, but I’ve been working on a 
little shop in my garage I got the 
idea three years ago from a book on 
nfinite proportions I’ve got my eve 
on a secondhand lathe now 

If I throw him a leading question to 
try to find out what he’s talking about 
he just lowers his voice, moves up until 
his toes are touching mine, and says 
‘“That’s just it The beauty of it is, I'll 
still have half the garage for anything 
lse | want to do. And don’t think my 


wife isn’t behind me on this You 
mightn’t think it when you don’t know 
her very well, but she’s smart She 


was a stenographer for a pretty big 
name in Ottawa for years.”’ 

If she’s relying on this man’s secret 
program for a livelihood, she should get 
her old job back I don’t think his 
secret strategy will produce anything 
more real than a mild psychological dis 
turbance A lot of confidences, if not 
nost of them, are the same. We don’t 
nove in close to one another and lower 
our voices about things that are going 
ilong nicely When we touch toes 
before we tell something, it’s because of 
secret fears and doubts which shouldn't 


be communicated at all 
Bleeding with curiosity 


It’s surprising how far some people 
yo with this desire to keep things con 
fidential I'll always remember one 
man | worked with who always had a 
hectic manner, as if he’d just finished a 


tussle with someone He was a self 
conscious man with a heart-shaped face 
ind the expression of an owl He'd 


come into my office quietly and say 
‘I’ve something to tell you that | 
wouldn’t want to go any further. I 6 

He'd stop and think, then say, “‘Oh 
look let’s just forget about it.”’ 

By now I wouldn’t be able to forget 
ibout it, and I'd be sitting there, look 
ng reliable, ready to keep my lip 
buttoned up and nearly bleeding at the 
ears with curiosity 

“Well, all right, I'll tell you,’’ he’d 
say, with a sudden change of mind 
He’d get up and close the door, first 
looking nervously up and down the 
iisle 

“Do you mind if I close that othe: 
door?’ he’d say 

No. Go ahead. Close the window 
too. Are you sure you want to tell me 
about this? I don’t want to know if you 
don’t want to tell me.’ 

‘No. I want to tell you,’ he’d say 

After all, what's friendship for? Well 
to come right out with it, I’m going 
start taking electric guitar lessons 

I’d sit looking at hin waiting tor the 
secret This would be it 


“I'd just as soon nobody knew about 


t till I know how to play. I mean, | 
don’t want to be pestered with people 
isking me Lo play at parties ind 
things 


I’d feel the way I did the night they 
postponed the first Louis-Walcott hight 
when I stood in the middle of the living 
room, keyed up for fifteen bloody 
rounds and with nothing to do but 
make a scrambled-egg sandwich and 
some Ovaltine and go to bed 

But the thing is, this man’s secret 
didn’t have anything to do with guitars, 
really; his secret had to do with some 
weird idea of himself being pestered by 





fans, maybe bobby-soxers, and prob We ‘ 
ably forgetting how to play when faced problk the way ' vst , \ 
by in audi nce IM i | () ‘ : 
Like a lot of things that are handled s ply Ke a secret } / j | 
with the greatest discretion, it w i wisl nd ect it ‘ , . n ft | ’ { i , 
very romantic treatment of the tacts \ vear nevertod 
\ confidence s essentially a romantic | 
dea anyway We sit around with ou plotted 
eyes unfocused, thinking of the stark hice ta ! i } 
drat of our affairs. We smik neer It’s ore ke by fe . es } rage as 
move our lips and laugh softly at our t lai nd heroes bl. / ' ; } j \ 
triumphs over our enemies, until we nother ke Irish stew nd the wh “= a ne 
just nave to relieve our State rT tt w ie Kir Dit r ind he edo an 3, _— 
suspense by telling someone all about Not that tl vould bt . ie } } 
the things that are happening to us larly, but secret ‘ t Lik ‘ . ‘ * 
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Jean Beliveau 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 





with who feel modern hockey 


has 


people 
deteriorated 

the 
have happened to 
cries Smythe 


that 


modern 


thing 
the 
in the manner of 
who has found 
laundry ticket “They say 
room left for stick-handling and brains 
ind technique When there 
better stick-handler? Who has 
» Who ever got 


Seliveau is greatest 
could 
yame 
his missing 


i man just 


there’s no 
has evel! 
been a 


ever shown more savvy 


i shot away faster 

And where did this kid come fron 
he shouts triumphantly, “the came fron 
the hAe/lter-skelter modern game! Hel 
ter-skelter my eye! 


his notable lack of ent ina 


irgul 


controversial business is one of the 
more remarkable aspects of Beliveau 

position in ho key today, but he wasn't 
ilways clear of controversy. Hot battles 
swirled around him before he reached 
the NHL in tact two prominent 
hockey executives fought so strenu 
ously to gain his services as a junior 
that they have few kind words for one 
inother to this day They are Frank 
Selke, the managing director of the 
Canadiens, and Frank Byrne, who was 
the owner of the Quebec Citadels of 


the now-defunct Quebec Junior Hockey 
League 
lo keep hin 


graduated fron 


in Quebec City when he 
junior ranks, men close 
to Premier Duplessis became involved, 
believed in Quebec 


tavern in 


ind it widely 


that the license to operate a 


was 


the Montreal Forun 1 big money 
iker for the Canadian Arena Co 
which operates the Forum and_ the 


re voked if 
Montreal 


would be 


NHL Canadiens 


Beliveau were enticed to by 


the Canadiens. He stayed in Quebec 
City for two seasons where record 
crowds flocked to worship hin ind 
spend money that helped pay for the 


lavish new Coliseum, a bowl devoid of 
posts that seats 10,338 people ind 
frequently bettered that total with 
st indees during Beliveau’s stay 

In Beliveau’s first year with the 
Quebec Aces, of the Que bes Senior 
Hockey League the team drew 281 
000 fans in a city of 225,000 people 
In his second year which was the 
1952-53 season, they drew a whopping 
$86,334 fans in thirty scheduled and 
six playoff games, one of the crowds 
totalling 13,791 paid In the three 


years since Beliveau departed, the Aces 
255,000 two years ago, and only 
According to coach 


drew 
103.000 last season 


and general manager George Imlach 
they won’t reach 100,000 by the end 
of the current season 

“As long as we had Beliveau the 
people knew they were watching the 
best in the world,” says Imlach. ‘‘They 


refuse to settle for less now 

Beliveau has always delivered on the 
ice He led the 
league in which he’s ever played ex 
cept the NHL that 
he’ll do that this year. L: season he 
was two points behind the leader, t 


has scorers in every 
ind it seems likely 


ist 





nate Bernie (Boom Boom) Geoffrion, 
and this season he was the league’s 


leading scorer every week through mid 
One night 
scored four goals and Terry 


Boston he 


Sawchuk 


season against 


the Boston goaler, reluctantly admit 
ted he was beaten cleanly on all of 
them, a rare confession by any goal 
keeper 

Hockey men in all camps strive to 
find new ways of applauding Beliveau 


Punch Imlach, who coac hed 
Beliveau for two years with the Quebec 
Aces where Jean was the world’s high 


Creorge 


est paid pseudo-amateur at twenty 
thousand dollars a season, came up 
with this remarkable appraisal: ‘‘He’ll 


never reach his potential ability be- 










































































cause 


the National Hoc key Leag le 

isn’t good enough to bring it out.” 
Hap Day, the general manager of the 

Maple isked re 


Toronto Leafs, was 


cently if there were any known way of 
stopping Beliveau He said crisply 
Of course there ~ But t isnt 
legal 

Jeliveau is truly an arresting figure 
He stands six-foot-three and, by diet 
ing carefully he can ke ep his weight it 
two hundred and five pounds. He has 
handsome, sharply defined features 
with crisp light-brown hair and a warn 
smile He views the furore that ha 


centred on him for the last seven years 


n a detached, occasionally self-con 
scious manner, explaining that in Que 
bec City the people made a fuss ove 

the hockey players, and that i 
Montreal well in Montreal every 
body feels a great deal of pride in the 


Canadiens, don’t they? In Quebec City 
ind dinner 
Mont 


twenty 


merchants gave him suits 


ind even an automobile, and in 


real he earns a basic salary of 


thousand dollars a year on a five-ye 


contract This, with a_ year-round 
public relations job with Molson’s 
Brewery at ten thousand a year, and 
the bonuses he can earn in hocke' 


gives him an income of close to forty 


thousand dollars a year. It is doubtfu 
if hockey has ever brought any 
other player as Selke 
that, because of the eminence of Mau 
Rocket) Richard 
Canadiens would ever receive a higher 
unlikely that Richard 
Beliveau off the ice 


fame 


much has said 


rice no player on the 


salary, but it’s 


1 ikes 


as n uch is 


‘He makes the game look easy 


With all of this, Beliveau is a ren 


ifr 


ibly unaffected and actually modest 
young man. “I think the fans overd: 
it too much,” he says solemnly in deey 
throated, accented English It hel; 


so much to be on a good tean 


his statement falls into the de} irt 
the eg; 


ment of which came first gg 





hen. It is true that the Canadiens wers 
a good team before Beliveau joined 
them, but they have become a at 
team since The Beliveau magi ~ 
to rub off on those who play te 
him. Last season his linemates, Bernie 
Geoffrion and Bert Olmstead, who hae 


been better than average playe rs be 
fore hooking up with Jean, blossom 
thirty eight 
goals tied the output of Richard at the 
the and Olmstead led 
the league by t 


iSsists 


spectacularly Geoffrion’s 


top of goals list 
a wide margin in 
with forty-eight. Even asa 
the Quebec Citadels 
mark. His right-wing partner 

Makila was the second highest 
on the club to Bel 
veau But the following 


junior wit! 
left his 
Raino 


feliveau 


scoret 
second, naturally 


SIX years avo 


season, when Beliveau moved up t 
the senior Aces, Makila didn’t ever 
make the Citadel tean Another time 
1 left-winger named Claude Larochell 


filled in beside Beliveau for two games 


when the regular left-wing was injured 
Larochelle scored only six goais a 
season, but he got four of them in twe 


Beliveau 
Curiously, the 


games beside 
iverage spectator Nas 
to watch Beliveau play several games 
before he begins to” appreciate what 
That’s be« 


look « 


him so good 
Jean makes 
explains Dick Irvin, the « 


Black Hawks, 


the same capacity with the C 


makes 


t iuse 
the game asy 

oach of the 
ved I 
inadien 


Chicago who ser 


during Beliveau’s first two se 
the NHL. ‘You've got 
to appreciate his finesse.”’ 

Over a 


isons in 
to look closely 
ances 


couple ot pertorn 


though, it begins to sink in At first 
because of his size, he does not appear 
to be a fast skater. He has a long, fluid 


powerful stride that is misleading, and 
he gets a shot away with a smoothness 


of motion that fools the layman. One 








night in Toronto he let one go right 
after cruising across the blueline. No 
player obstructed goaler Harry Lum- 


ley’s view, so the customers were sur- 
prised to see the puck bulge the back of 
the net. A few of them booed Lumley. 


“‘He has the hardest shot in the 
league,”’ said Lumley afterward with 
defiance “In fact, he shot one after 


that goal that was even harder It 
missed the net, but I heard it whack the 
backboards while | still 
for it.” 
Toronto's 
Thirties, Charlie Conacher 
to have 


was moving 
right-winger of the 
is generally 
the hardest 


star 


conceded owned 


shot in hockey, but Conacher himself 
figures Beliveau’s is its equal. ‘‘Le Gros 
Bill,” says Conacher, grinning at his 
French, ‘‘gets his shot away a little 
faster, too.”” The nickname, Le Gros 
Bill, was hung on Beliveau six years ago 
by Quebec newspaperman Roland 
Sabourin It’s the title of an old 
French-Canadian folk song, Le Voila 
Le Gros Bill (Here Comes Big Bill 


The speed of Beliveau’s shot, and his 


skating stride, were developed in a 
unique manner by the coach of the 
Quebec Aces, Punch Imlach. Imlach 


noticed that Beliveau was missing scor 
ing chances because he about a 
half-stride slow in getting into position 
In practice Imlach placed a player in 
the centre of the face-off circle at one 
end of the ice, and lined Beliveau be 
hind him on the circumference of the 
circle. Then Imlach dropped the puck 
on the player’s stick in the centre of the 
circle, and Beliveau’s job was to try to 
overtake him as he sped up the ice 
“At first he couldn’t catch his n 
Imlach recalls, ‘“‘but after a couple of 
weeks he could.”’ So the Aces coach 
ingeniously assigned a different player 
to the circle each time he dropped the 
puck, forcing feliveau to 
fresh man each trip. ‘‘Soon,”’ 
lach, “he was overtaking the fifteenth 
the first 


was 


an 


pursue a 


says Im 


man almost as quickly as 

For shooting drills it wasn’t unusual 
for Beliveau to line up twenty puc ks on 
the blueline after and 
away at them for an hour, perfecting a 

A slap-shot, as the name im 
one in which the shooter does 


practice bang 


slap shot 
plies, is 
not control the puc k, or cradle it on his 
SLICK, he 
skates quickly toward a an 
immobile puck and times the 
the stick to meet it with a hard whack 
ing stroke The of such a 


before shooting it rather 
moving or 


swing of 


advantage 


shot is that the goalkeeper has little or 
no opportunity to gauge its speed or 
direction Actually, in most cases, 
neither has the shooter who trusts 


Not so Le Gros Bil 
sports editor of Week 


mainly to luck as 
Andy O’Brien 
end discovered on a trip to 
Quebec O’Brien 
helping a photographer line up pictures 
of He scoffed when Imlach 
told him the player could control his 


magazine 


three years ago was 


Seliveau 


slap-shot much as a golfer controls his 


drive 

“Okay,” said Imlach, dumping a pail 
ot puc ks on the ce where do you 
want him to put one? 

O’Brien indicated a spot just under 
the crossbar of the goal Beliveau 
skated toward a puck, brought back 
his stick and followed through on a 
spanking slap-shot The puck ticked 


the crossbar where O’Brien had pointed 
ind ricocheted into the net 

“‘He doesn’t really 
Imlach. ‘He cocks his wrists like a pro 
golfer and strokes it.’ 


slap ..” says 


Even Beliveau’s team mates worship 


it the shrine, and Doug Harvey and 
Dollard St. Laurent, a Canadien de 
fense pair, occasionally stand at the 


blueline during a game and shout un 
believingly to one another when they 


see some new facet of Beliveau’s tech 





Lunny, sports editor of the Montreal len vears ago a third da ighte N < t t eal r ind eT K 
Herald, one night after a game one was then fiv was struck by nd every day after sche nd rived witl 
for the pros and one for Beliveau.” died in hospital iny te tl needed an extra mar 
No one is quite sure how Le Gros B When Jean was sixteen he begar One evening Frank Byrne, the owns 
got so good He inherited neither his tracting outside attention d tw f the Quebec Citadel junior 
size nor his dedication to hockey fron groups, the Quebec Citad d the telephone call fre Lucien Duchen 
his family. His father, Arthur Beliveau Montreal Canadien ' rmer ( ide] ‘ ‘ é 
is of average size and has no athleti tried to sig hin he f y had " the \ Ser 
background; his mother, the former moved from Three R to Vict« I want ' e rigl low 
Laurette Dube, had no interest in ville n Quebe« é rn townshiy Duchens d Byrne Chere I 
sports as a girl and then was too busy ibout a hundred les f M here xteer practiced ! 
raising her family of eight to acquire where Arthur Belive t b w i 1 he kr 
one after her marriage Jean, born the Shawinigan Wat nd Power ¢ ¢ 1 off Hi ! ! 
Aug. 31, 1931, in Three Rivers the pany (he ll there f ! 
eldest of five sons and two d iughters Chere w ne il ! i A} } 
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managing director of the Canadiens 
interested in Beliveau 
Victoriaville 


recommended 


had become 
when the coach of the 
tean tollit Hebert 

hin Selke made a trip to Victoriaville 
He dis 


covered no one in the family spoke Eng 


in an attempt to sign Beliveau 


ucceeding trip he took 
sSutch 


lish, so on a 
Montreal defenseman 


with him as 


souchard 
an interpreter. They were 
informed by Beliveau’s father, accord 
ing to Selke, that 
bum Chis sentiment apparently wa 
based on the fact that Arthur 
believed his son was spending too much 


Victoriaville rink 
was populated by ne’er 


hockey players are 
seliveau 


time round — the 
which, he felt 
do we I 

Frank Byrne helped = dispel this 
blanket indictment of hockey players 
in a meeting with the senior Beliveau 
would see that 
in Quebec 
just like his own, that he would be paid 


pointing out that he 
Jean roomed with a family 
a good salary for playing hockey (there 
ire reports, which Byrne declines to 
confirm, that the Citadels paid Beli 
veau seventy-five hundred dollars to 
play for Quebec ind that he 
either work or go to school 
offer was accepted and in the fall of 
1949 Beliveau moved to Quebec City 
Selke 


( ould 
syrne’s 


meanwhile, put Beliveau’s 
name on a Canadien negotiation list, 
thereby preventing other NHL teams 
from grabbing him 

I could have outbid Quebec and 
got him as a junior,”’ says Selke, ‘“‘but I 
refused to pay all the junior players 
what I'd have had to pay him, and I 
don’t think it would have been fair to 
the other players.” 

Che Canadiens again moved to ac 
quire Beliveau after he’d played two 
vears of junior hockey with the Cita 
dels, but powerful provincial political 
forces in Quebec wanted him to remain 
in the old city to play with the Aces of 
the Quebec Hockey 
Numerous hockey fans in Quebec City 
today claim that the Montreal Forum 
management was informed that if the 
Canadiens outbid the Aces for Beli 
veau, the Forum tavern license would 
be canceled Che Forum’s Selke an- 


Senior League 


swers this indirectly 
‘l have no criticism of the peculiar 
methods adopted by the Quebec peopl 
to keep Beliveau down there,” he says 
I don’t play politics. I’m in the pe 
culiar position of admiring Louis St 
Laurent, and everything I know about 
If there is 
inything phony going on you can’t pin 
it on him He told me to do what I 
thought was best for sport in Quebec, 
ind not to worry about political pres 


Maurice Duplessis is nice 


sure 
Selke have decided that the 


st thing for sport in Quebec was to 


must 
I 
leave Beliveau at the capital, because 
the young man collected twenty thou 
year helping to pay off 


sand dollars a 
the mortgage on the new Coliseum for 
the next two seasons Actually, he 
earned more than the one thousand 
dollars a week he received for twenty 
weeks of the hockey season He got 
twenty-five hundred dollars as a pub 


lic relations representative of the Laval 


s Bill might have been in Que 
bec yet had he not signed a B For 
1 the Canadiens on Oct. | 1951 
Che B For secures a player for an 


NHL club if and when he tu 
ultthough in 1951 that seemed 


rns protes 
sional, 
unimportant to Beliveau because he 
got this wire from Frank Selke 

‘If, as you have frequently said, you 
plan to play with Montreal Canadiens 
should you ever decide to become pro 
fessional, you should sign Form Bs now 
in mail giving us option to your profes 
sional services. We in turn will transfer 
you to Quebec Aces with whom you can 
play hockey as long as you wish with- 
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Our rela- 
tions have been most pleasant to date 
so let’s keep it that way. Regards 

later, with only the 
Aces dissenting, the pseudo 
Quebec 


to become a 


out hindrance from this end 


‘Two 
Cue be« 


amateur 


years 


league’s representa 


tives voted recognized 
professional league. The instant that 
happened, Beliveau became the pro 
fessional property of the Canadiens 
because of the B Form he’d signed 

A few months earlier the Canadiens 
had escaped from political pressure 
when an agreement was made between 
the NHL and the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association, under whose ae 21s 
the Quebec league fell Under this 
agreement NHL clubs were pe rmitted 
to draft players from teams in CAHA 
Thus, if the 


Belive au 


governed leagues for cash 
didn’t take up 
after the 1952-53 season 


Canadiens 
there was 
nothing to prevent other NHL teams 
from doing SO Obviously Quebec poli 
tics could not reach down to New York, 
say, to keep the Rangers from drafting 
Beliveau. So it was clear to all that, if 
Beliveau was to be kept in the province, 
the Canadiens would have to take him 
Thus in the summer of 1953 Montreal 
signed him to a five-year contract call 
ing for a hundred thousand dollars 
And the doors of the 
open 

When Beliveau’s father learned the 
denominations of the bills his hockey 


tavern stayed 


playing son could command, he was 
quickly able to convince himself that 
not a// hockey players were bums. In 
lining up outside jobs, Beliveau was 
helped by a widely known Quebec City 
sportsman, Emile Couture, who had 
watched and admired the young play 
When Beli 
veau became dissatisfied with a job at 
Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
and talked of returning to Victoria 


ville, Couture scouted around and lined 


er’s ability at Victoriaville 


him up a job at twenty-five hundred 
a year with the Laval Dairy as a public 
relations representative. It was Cou 


ture, too, who convinced the Molson’s 
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people that Beliveau’s name would be 
a valuable addition to the firm 

‘“‘He was so shy,” Couture recalls 
“he didn’t like te say anything for 
himself.”’ 

Even today he has retained that re 
serve, sitting quietly in a hotel lobby 
when the Canadiens are on the road 
and solemnly signing autograph books 
if youngsters recognize him, or reading 
a magazine or a pocketbook. On trains 
when the players congregate in the 
smoking room at the end of their slee; 
hearts, he is the quietest 


The English-speak 


er to play 
player in the room 
ing players on the club call him John 
the French-speaking players give his 
name the soft accented Jean 
he has been called Jean Marc Beliveau 


in the newspapers, but he has, in fact 


For years 


no middle name, and has no idea where 
the Marc originated 

Jean mixes his French and English 
the players but speaks only 
pretty blond wife of 


the former Elise Couture 


among 
French to his 
three years, 
no relation to sportsman Emile Cou 
ture) of Quebec City. She speaks Eng 
lish fluently. Their exchanges in French 
are a carryover from the days of their 
courtship in Quebec City where is 
Jeliveau puts it “*nobody speaks Eng 
lish.’ The Beliveaus have no children 
They recently moved into a six-roon 
house in Longueuil, a Montreal suburb 
where they spend most of their eve 

nings quietly, watching television when 
Beliveau isn’t making a rather self 
conscious speech or presenting a trophy 
on behalf of Molson’s He 
over Quebec for the firn 
summer, umpiring ball games 
attending 


travels all 
during the 
aking 
presentations or banquets 
for the brewery, a tall, reserved, slow 
striding figure. He samples the product 
only occasionally during the summer 
ind rarely during the winter 

As yet he has no long-range business 
plans ‘T am only twenty-four he 
says. “‘Rocket Richard he is maybe ten 
years older, and what a great hockey 
player I would like to go on for some 
years and [| will if there are no inju 
ries.”” He frowns when he speaks of in 
juries, as though they preoccupied hin 
“The injuries,” he says, “‘you never 
know about them.’ He has invested 
his money liberally in Canada savings 
bonds 

And he steadily has been becoming 
better hockey player. “It’s somethins 
new every game,”’ says linemate Bert 
Olmstead ‘‘He has such remarkable 
reflexes, can so quickly take a pass in 
front of the net and fire the puck hard 
He has the same sense 
Rocket, and is bis 
and strong in front of that net, hard for 
the defensemen to knock down.” 

He’s getting tougher in a tough game 


and accurately 
of direction as the 


too [Through his first two seasons he 
took knocks and digs without retalia 
tion, feeling they were part of hockey 
but this year he has been striking back 


ind drawing more penalties for it In 
seventy games last season he had fifty 
eight minutes in the penalty box. Tl 
year, after just forty imes, he had 
re idy been penalized i hundred I n 
ites 

| used to wonder vhy Rocket 
Richard would blow up when other 
players chopped at hin he re irked 
recently but | ul beginning 
inderstand.’ 

His new attitudes ple ises Nis ¢ 


ployers, who feel that it has given h 
i greater respect by lesser players wl 
used to take adv intage of hin 

Kenny Reardon, assistant managing 
director of the Canadiens, was asked 
recently if there were anything about 
Beliveau that bothered him 

“Just one thing,”’ he replied. ‘“‘How’d 
you like to have the job of signing 
him when his five-year contract runs 


out?” 
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The enchanted isle 
of sudden death 
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between Greek and British negotiators 
and that Field Marshal Sir John Har 
ding, Governor of Cyprus, was con 
fident his security forces were gaining 
the upper hand over the handful of 
Greek Cypriot terrorists 

As I flew high over Paris, winging 
southeastward, [ wondered at the 
brashness of Greece in ac ting as agent 
for the revolutionary movement in 
Cyprus the same Greece that was so 
recently an ally of the battlefield, the 
same Greece that holds a key member 
ship in the NATO alliance, the same 
Greece that has blood ties reaching into 
Buckingham Palace I looked at the 
map. Cyprus is by no means a part of 
the complex of Greek islands in the 
Mediterranean It is five hundred 
miles southeast of Athens, only forty 
miles from Turkey, only sixty fron 
Syria. For three hundred years it was 
a province of Turkey In 1878, in 
return for one hundred _ thousand 
pounds a year and a promise to aid the 
Turks against Russian encroachment 
Disraeli brought Cyprus under British 
administration. In 1914 the island was 
formally annexed to the British crown 
and in 1925 Cyprus was proclaimed a 
British crown colony 

But blood and seed have a way of 
ignoring beribboned parchments. Dark 
centuries of rape and plunder, no less 
than modern generations of civilized 
British administration, have left the 
hard Cypriot basically untouched 
Eighty percent of the islanders remain 
Greek-speaking, Greek-thinking,Greek 
worshiping. The other twenty percent 
remain ‘Turkish There is no inter 
marriage, no social mingling, very little 


business interplay 
Danger signals in the night 


It was dark when the piane came 
down at Athens airport for refuelling, 
ind at once the crisis in (Cyprus was all 
iround me. Security guards surrounded 
the plane because it is British. In the 
iirport restaurant someone whispered 
to me that another student riot had 
erupted before the British Embassy and 
inother British flag had been burned 


| remembered being I Athens only 
ten years ago when another generatior 
of students idored =the Britis for 
defending Greek liberty in street ht 
ng against Communist revolutionars 
The next stop was Nicosia, three 
iours of flying, and on departure fro 


Athens I was relieved to see the plane 





fill up with Greek nationals, including 
two handsomely bearded priests It 
wasn t likely thata id student would 
onceal a DomD tn ¢/ plane 

The plane came «ver Cypr 

j 

) ip] mac! I thy na Ve 
lefined titude \r dive I 
langerous tAF patre ‘ 
vatching for unautl ed flig! ‘ 
e ( rian n I Ihe ebe 
eed d on these 

nal flare ‘ ften burnin ( ride 

At N port Ir ed t 
‘ 1 aq whe é 1 

lane A lurkisl ( 

earn that reat r } 

ecurit personne n pl ed 
British are of the Turkisl r 
\ cust Ss inspect sked e if I 
rrying rms, | ne lid é 
beneath my soiled shirts 


Chere were two roadblocks before 
car cleared the iirport compound am 
then the driver stepped on it along ar 


unlighted highway At the Ledra 
Palace, a spacious sandstone hotel on 
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the outskirts of Nicosia the Greek office now used to house Sex } ‘ } he ( 
Cypriot management seemed delighted on duty inthe area. No« " < word ' and — ‘ ‘ red ae 
to see me The place was empty except | settled down and w i ed |} ‘ the ur ! i ¢ ind Crreece ind 
for a handful of correspondents Phe nd where to start But I did the Cvnr , iit} } heer 
room clerk said, “‘A year ago you would wonder for long. Within an | ne wl rae ce ta 1 res posted ge 
have required 21 reservation thirty davs were nt hw ‘ } } ” mg a 
in advance.’ In the grill roon n the Greek Cyy e Greek ‘ | ( 
orchestra was playing to empty tables spokes en for the lurk } norit ( , ‘ ; 
A fortnight before i bomb had been ihey i knew i r ed al 
tossed through an open window onto gence in this land , ch bre tl : th ¢ ; 
the dance floor In the lobby a bul And the strange dr f te lel be WW th oy “y 
letin read: ‘“Time of issue 2030 hours nd intrigue begar wed 
Just after 1900 hours this evening I soon learned t] ( ‘ ’ 
bomb was thrown in Metaxas square Enos ind the Cyp td if ‘ } ( 


which « xploded outside the disused post elt-deter tior 
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hockey game there’s 
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Cyprus is Britain’s last base in troubled Middle East 


With Turkey only forty miles away, majority of islanders appear determined 
to link with Athens, five hundred miles away. How long can Britain remain? 


mously against it But the over-all 
popular vote would unquestionably 
favor union with Greece This is 
candidly admitted by spokesmen for 
the British colonial administration. It 
is the key fact in the whole situation, 
the moral basis of the enosis argument, 
the cause of the fury, frustration and 
terrorism of the Greek arch patriots 
the master point of Greek appeals to 
the United Nations. 

How great a majority of the Cypriot 
people would vote for enosis in a secret 
ballot is open to question. Archbishop 
Makarios, the leader of the enosis 
movement, claims every vote of the 
130,000 Greek Cypriots. The arch- 
bishop’s shadow government, the Eth 
narchy Council, held a “‘plebiscite’’ on 
Jan. 15, 1950, and reported a vote of 
ninety-six percent of the Greek Cypriot 
adult male population without a single 
dissenting ballot But the vote was 
held in Greek Orthodox churches; it 
was not secret; it was taken after 
inflammatory speeches from the pulpit; 
the opposition (if any) was not repre 
sented; in short, it was not a plebiscite 
in the Western sense of the word. 

The consul-general of a_ neutral 
power, a man who has no axe to grind, 
told me: ‘“‘My own estimate is that in a 
genuine secret ballot conducted, let us 
say, by the United Nations, not more 
than sixty percent of Greek Cypriots 
would vote for enosis. If you consider 
the Turkish vote which would be over 
whelmingly for the British, the result 
would be close but, I believe, slightly 
in favor of enosis.’ 

Yet, wise or foolish, moral or im- 
moral under the political code of the 
mid-twentieth century, the British 
have set their faces against self 
determination for the Cypriot people 
under present circumstances They 
have offered an almost full measure of 
internal autonomy; they have prom 
ised, and indeed instituted, reform 
increased financial assistance; they 
have even agreed to recognize the 
principle of self-determination to be 
invoked at some indefinite date in the 
future But, in the light of present 
strategic and political circumstances, 
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they resolutely decline to allow the 


Cypriots the freedom to make this 
island Greek territory. The British are 
at least frank about it. They will not 
be pushed out of this last British 
stronghold in the Middle East 

The British offer a variety of ex 
planations, both valid and question 
able, for their stand “We have an 
obligation,”’ a spokesman said, “‘to the 
large Turkish minority and also to the 
two thousand British permanent resi 
dents. They planted their roots here in 
good faith. We can’t brusquely hand 
them over to Greek citizenship. We 
have an obligation, too, to peace in this 
area. This island, after all, is on the 
doorstep of Turkey, and the Turks are 
already breathing threats of violent 
action if the Greeks take over. This is 
our principal, indeed our last, base in 
the Middle East—or it will be next 
May when the last British troops leave 
Suez. We are spending twenty million 
pounds on it and it’s essential both to 
NATO and the entire Western position 
that we keep it The argument of 
Archbishop Makarios that we would 
be permitted to maintain rights on the 
base really doesn’t hold water. The 
huge Greek minorities in most Middle 
East countries could be held as hostages 
against Greek action in the event of 
crisis, if this island comes under Greek 
sovereignty 

But perhaps the overriding British 
consideration is one of face. ‘‘We have 
been pushed out of Burma, India 
Egypt, the Sudan, practically out of 
Iraq, and of course Abadan Where 
does it end? If we allow a handful of 
Cypriot terrorists to cow us here, what 
happens to Gibraltar, Hong Kong 
Singapore? We must make a _ stand 
somewhere and this is as good a place 
as any.” 

The government of Greece, despite 
its long-standing friendship and treaties 
of alliance with Britain, is clearly an 
agent provocateur in the Cyprus matter 
Incitement to rebellion is beamed each 
day from a radio station in Athens 
Greek consular officials here make only 
a pretense at being outside but inter 


ested parties in the crisis. There is good 
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reason to believe that arms and finan 
cial support, no less than moral sup 
port, have their origin in the Greek 
mainland 

An ambassador of a neutral power 
presently serving in Athens, explained 
the Greek attitude this way It is an 
emotional thing that has seized both 
the government and the people In 
Athens today one would think there 
was no world crisis, no Soviet threat 
Cyprus is the one and only question 
It is a national fever and it runs higher 
every day All factions in the coming 
election are outbidding one inother on 
the Cyprus question The slightest 
hesitation on Cyprus would doom any 
political party 

My own observations bore this out 
Of the scores of persons I interviewed 
ind these included some of the ter 
rorists, the most implacable most 
emotional were Greek nationalists 
Enosis is a Greek nationalist move 
ment, not a Communist one Ihe 
Communists have a substantial voting 
strength in Cyprus and they tried 
naturally to intensify the disorders for 
purely nihilist purposes (the party is 
banned in Greece Governor Harding 
has interned the Communist leaders 
and closed their newspapers, but the 
importance of this action can easily be 
overemphasized 


Bomb-tossers in a hurry 


The one physical spearhead of the 
enosis movement 1s a secret terrorist 
organization called EOKA It is 
responsible for the murders and the 
bombings, and its membership is sworn 
to continue the terror until union with 
Greece is achieved. In the classic style 
its membership is divided into cells of 
five so that no one member can betray 
the whole movement. It is believed to 
consist of between fifty and one hun 
dred and fifty members. They are most 
difficult to trac 
in lonely mountain passes or in crowded 
Either 


blood loyalty they 


k down, for they strike 


shopping streets through 
intimidation or 
clearly enjoy the protection of most of 
the island’s Greek Cypriots. By mid 
January they had _ killed 
British soldiers, mostly from 
and seriously wounded thirty-five. Only 
one known EOQKA member has been 
killed by the British. He was Charalam 
bos Mouskos, a twenty-three-year-old 
cousin of Archbishop Makarios. He 
and three ambushed a 
sritish officer and his driver in the 
Troédos Mountains. The driver was 
instantly killed and the officer alone 
stalked the four attackers. The officer 
Major Brian Coombe, was awarded the 
George Medal. 

British military commanders told 
EOKA 


terrorism is being contained and will 


thirteen 
ambush, 


companions 


me they are fully confident that 


eventually be eliminated. It seems that 
few Greek Cypriot 
anxious to die for the cause Most of 
their bombs explode 
cause the bomb-tosser is in too great a 


terrorists are 
harmlessly be 


hurry to make good his own escape. 
Sensitive to jibes of being more vocal 
than lethal, EOKA claims to have 
killed more than two hundred and 
fifty British soldiers but, in neutral 
quarters, the accuracy of the official 
figure of thirteen British dead is not 
doubted. 


Nevertheless, the terrorists have 
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gained two in portant victories hey 


have attracted world-wide attention to 
the proble n of Cyprus ind they have 
forced the British to adopt such repres 


Sive measures is irrest and Sea 


without warrant, roadblocks, curfew 
ind virtual martial law Chis tends 


turn public opinion against the Britis! 


] spent two days listening to the 
vehement propaganda comins é 
from all sides, then | decided to es« ipe 
explore the island for myself, and tr 
to sort it all out. Cyprus is indeed an 
island enchanted by nature Ever I 
January the sun beams out of 
crystalline sky ind the therm ete! 
rises to sixty-five | drove along an 
excellent road through C,reeh ind 
Turkish villages, clearly separated 


to population, and up into the Ky 
renia mountains to the twelfth-century 
castle of St Hilarion so spectacular 
is to give Walt Disney i lessor I 
magination Che road descend teey 
ind winding, into the fishing port of 
Kyrenia i picture post-« ird t 
a pi radise for tourists and now quiet 
ind conspiratorial as are all towns on 
the island 

I returned to Nicosia and tramped 
through its narrow crowded streets. | 
paused in the doorway of a_ boxlike 
apothecary’s shop where two British 
soldiers bled to death after being shot 
in the back I wandered along, chal! 
lenging passers-by out of the corners of 
my eyes une found that I was beings 
similarly illenged his is the out 
ward symptom of a town in the throes 
of terror | wondered, what does the 
face of a terrorist look like How does 
his mind work’? Why bloodshed in a 
land that has existed peacefully for 
centuries and, | Middle East stand 
ards, happily 


here are no answers to be found u 





the faces of the island’s chief pi 
tagonists, Governor Sir John Hardu 
ind Archbishop Makari Sir Johr 
has a soldier outlook and a soldier 
face neat, determined, blue-eyed 
very English. His mission is to cleanse 
the island of terrorists. He is confident 


he can accomplish it. After that, under 
politic il directive from London, he can 
Mak irios shre wad black 


determined 


negotiate 
bearded face is equally 
“One of two things must happen during 
this year,”’ he told me Our demand 
for self-determination shall be satisfied 
or things will get worse for the British 

He 
and _ politically 
elected to his post is head of the 


s young—forty-two— iron-willed 


ambitious He wa 


church in Cyprus, an office that auto 
matically carries with it the temporal 
leadership of the Greek Cypriot 
jority 

I spent days wandering the island 
asking questions. Why, when there 
stable economy here would i people 
want union with Greece where they are 
still struggling with unemployment 
and inflation? A Greek Cypriot 
businessman answered this way rhis 
small island is taxed to support nine 
thousand British or British-appointed 
civil servants one for every fifty 
seven Cypriots If we are going to be 
taxed, let us be taxed by Greeks for 
Greek purposes. It doesn’t matter if we 
might be more prosperous under the 
British. All the money in the City of 
London cannot bribe us to forget we 
are Gree ks a 

The days passed and I felt I was 
coming close to the heart of the prob 
lem but not quite close enough. Then a 
bre: ak occurred A message Was passed 
to me from EOKA. A terrorist spokes- 
man was willing to talk to me 

I was instructed to walk along a 
street outside the battlements that 
enclose the ancient city of Nicosia. I 


patrolled the street alone for nearly half 


an hour, eyeing everyone who passed, 
wondering if the message was a fake, or 
if the terrorist had been scared off by 
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patrols I was 
when I 
had come up be 


sritish 


ilmost ready to give up 


the frequent 


dis« overed someone 
hind me. He 


distance, perhaps a hundred yards, and 


walked with me a short 


then he spoke His accent was heavy 
but his English though he 
clearly had to reach for vocabulary. He 
told me I must not look at him 
own satety I could see only that he 
wore a bulky that his 
collar was well up around his ears. The 


precise 
for my 
overcoat and 
voice was that of a man over thirty. It 
was the voice of terrorism. It asked me 
what I wanted to know 

I asked: “If Archbishop 


agreement with the 


M ikarios 
British 
aiuto 


reat hes 
on. self determ ination, will you 
» terrorism? 

" fondle “We are not 
patriots as 


matically ce 

The voice 
terrorists, we are 

| repeated the question, substituting 
the word operations for terrorism 

The voice: “I can’t tell you defi- 
nitely Everything depends on the 
terms of the agreement. We will not 
accept vague promises for the future.” 

I said that Makarios was rumored to 
be negotiating on the basis of self 
determination within a period of not 
longer than ten years 

The voice ‘That 
satisfactory to us.” 

I asked what would be satisfactory 


The voice: “We « 


would not be 


‘annot state it pre 
cisely.” It became agitated and 
declamatory. ‘‘We want our freedom 
We cannot have it too soon We are 
Greeks. We have the right to our self 
determination. We will die for it but 
we will win.”’ 

I asked if he thought EOKA 
beat the British force 

The voice: “If they do not leave, 
many of them will die.”’ 

And if they still do not leave? 

The voice became shot through with 


would 


vigor. “It is impossible. They must 
leave We are Greeks What right 
have they to rule over us?”’ The voice 
took on the ring of sloganeering: ‘‘We 


fought for 
knew 


are not black natives. We 
before the British 
the meaning of liberty It went on 


liberty long 


declaiming well-worn phrases about 
self-determination, about the con 
spiracy that prevented a debate on 
Cyprus in the United Nations, about 


the Greek tradition of fighting and 
dy ing for freedom 

| interrupted in an attempt to get 
the man back to the realities of the 


problet What if the British did not 
igree to self-determination within a 
short period? 

Ihe Voice Chere will be open 
revolution everywhere in Cyprus it 


will not be the first time the people have 


won against an army. We are prepared 
to lead the revolution—”’ It paused, 
then it said, ‘‘We are being observed 
and the 

After 
past me and I 
terrorist had been picked up by a col- 


man walked quickly ahead 
i little time, a motorcycle shot 
suspected that the 


league 

slowly through the dark 
streets to the hotel, and reflected on 
how little of fact I had learned from the 
voice of terrorism. But I had learned 
something of great 
reminiscent of 
I had heard 


I walked 


value Che voice 


was curiously every 
Greek Cypriot voice 

[here is much to be said for the 
British case in terms of strategy, and 
for Turkish fears of under 
but the central fact 
wisely or unwisely, 


coming 
Greek domination, 

these 
a part 
numbers 


remains that, 
people are determined to become 
of Greece They have the 
They have the will. They have, by 
1956 standards, political morality rid- 
ing with them. It is a matter of time 
and negotiation The only 
left is: how many more lives will be 
inevitable settlement 


question 


lost before the 


is made? x 
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Let’s stop building 
$15,000 shacks 
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business today are 


homes He de 


the builders in 
build 
scribed some men putting up subdiv 
sions as “charlatans in construction 
One Montreal builder 
the money for his work as soon as 


competent to 


anxious to get 


possible put up a home so fast that 
the roof fell in before it was finished 
He lost the contract, builder 
took it up, and as a result the 
cost two thousand dollars more than 
had been estimated. 

Even builders are alarmed at 
happening in their industry At a 
in Winnipeg a few weeks ago 


another 
home 


what’s 


meeting 
the Canadian Construction Association 
called on the federal government for 
a housing inspection service that would 
adequate protection’”’ of 
From most evidence, the 
Recently Stewart 


“assure the 
home buyers. 
request was overdue 








4, utWAN 


iA 4A 
Bates, president of the Central Mort 
gage and Housing Corporation, a gov 
ernment agency that administers the 


National Housing Act 


ibout half the new houses ar 


under which 
built in 


a warning t« 


Canada each year, issued 
loronto builde rs 


“Competition among you will soon 


reach the point,”’ he said, “‘where only 
better-quality houses will find a ready 
narket House builders will have to 


There will be no 


make 


room for those 


room for it 
who don’t 
In the meantime the home buyer is 
often at the 
costs with second-rate ma 
workmanship to 
builders who simply 


mercy of builders cutting 
terials and 
fatten their profits, or 
don’t know their 
jobs. In Halifax an architect was asked 
by a friend to look over his half-built 
home after a minor argument with the 
builder. The 
that the builder was a carpenter who 
didn’t even have a blueprint for the 


architect did and found 


house but was working from a crude 
sketch on an envelope. He had quoted 
a price of thirteen thousand dollars, but 
there 
terials and no written 
he’d build the house for that price 
It was finally completed by another 
builder for fifteen thousand dollars 

At the is being built 
there are several 
available to a home 
of them will guarantee that the eaves 
troughs won't leak, the cement floor 
in the basement won't crack and the 
paint won't peel off the walls six months 
after he moves in. Many official inspe« 
tions mean little and many 


were no specifications for n 


agreement that 


time a house 
inspection services 


buyer, but none 


inspectors 
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ire inexperienced or indifferent in their 
work. While some municipalities have 
excellent inspection staffs others make 
only the most cursory examination of 
new homes 

The and 
spections are those carried out by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor 
poration, but they'll apply to only 
about seventy thousand of the hundred 


most useful thorough in 


and twenty-five thousand homes built 
This will be the 
number built under the National Hous- 


in Canada this year 


ing Act by which the Canadian govern 
ment guarantees banks and insurance 
companies the money they loan for 
house building. Since the 
guarantees a twenty-five-year loan the 
CMH¢ 
workmanship designed to 
that a house lasts that long 

Even the CMHC inspections— thers 
re four on each NHA house at various 
do not en 


government 


sets standards of materials and 
make sure 


stages of the construction 
house. ““They prevent 
CMHC official said 


stand in the way 


sure a first-rate 
the atrocious,”” one 
recently, “‘and they 
of slipshod building methods and cheap 
or faulty materials.”’ 

For the other fifty-five 
home buyers this year Canada’s four 


thousand 


thousand municipal governments alse 
have compulsory inspections, but they 
The municipali 
whether a 
and not 


are far from foolproof 
ties are interested only in 
building is safe and sanitary 
in whether the workmanship is good 
or the materials are made to last. Only 
about six hundred of all Canada’s mu 
nicipalities have adopted or try to 
enforce the National Building Code, a 
bulky set of rules developed by the 
National Research Council to promote 
better building practices and the use of 
good materials 

Thus the reliability of 
spections varies act ording to where you 


building in 


happen to be building a house, and also 
according to who inspects it. In North 
York township on Toronto’s outskirts 
the chief inspector, James Garlick, acts 
as a tough policeman over all home 
building and has sworn to 
from the 


Ontario 


‘‘chase every 


jerry builder community 
In another 
recently inspected a 
shack-like homes that had 


municipal inspections 


municipality, I 
subdivision of 


passed all 


homes the doors are less 
than six feet A tall 
peer through the jagged saw cut at the 


In these 


high man can 


top of some doors The floors aren’t 
level and some walls ire so badly 
aligned that they appear to have been 
pushed askew by some giant hand 


Ceilings dip menacingly in the middle 
and plaster is cracked in the corners 
In one house less than two years old 
there is no cement on the basement 
floor and no hot water. Water supply 
comes from a tank that collects run-off 
from the roof when it rains. This home 
has seven hundred square feet of room 
and was offered for sale at eight thou- 


sand dollars 


Even the CMHC and the munici 
palities that insist on sound building 
can’t always be sure that their in 


spectors are a hundred percent behind 


then “At the bottom we have men 
who'll take a few dollars to overlook 
a fault,’””’ one CMHC official told me 


men t 


At the top we lose our best 
at twice the salary we 


) 
industry 
them.”’ 


private 
can pay 

If a home buyer hasn’t received his 
mortgage through the NHA, or if his 
municipality and its inspectors wink at 
cheap and imperfect housing, how can 
he protect the money he puts into a 
house? The answer is that the 
today has to look after himself The 
CMHC has recognized this and is now 
preparing a booklet of instructions 
complete with pictures and diagrams 
on what to look for in house building 
“‘We hope that home buyers will do 


buyer 
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cant be too caretu for ! tod 
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billion board feet of lumbs 
lion barrels of cement | 
1 complex interplay of eff 


fancy getting paid 


for using an... 


new 
multi-flex 
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easier than 


dialing a phone 


You hardly move your hand as you 
breeze through figure work on this 
Underwood Sundstrand adding- 
figuring machine. You don’t even have 
to concentrate. The simple 10-key 
keyboard and Underwood's famous 
4-point control make this the easiest. 
fastest machine you ever turned 


your hand to. The new Multi-Flex 


control bar gives you flexible 


multiplication, more versatile than 


ever before. See this and the other 
Underwood Sundstrand machines 
in action—in your office. 
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n Toronto is, in the words of its owner 
th prettiest little place you ever saw 
rom the outside Inside, it 

It settled unevenly on it 


; terrible 
foundations 
nd thers nta room that i square 
vr plumb Knormous cracks in 
the Vall n ( been overed with 


illpaper Che floors are 


uneven and unstable that the furn 
lly b 


‘ ! te cross ther Nail 
ed their way out of board 
a n the kitchen they have pu hed 

| he rubise f It i oun 

| t house 

lar (Canadians h e financed such 
( Walter Berg in, of the 
W innipe House Builder Association 
there i rrowiny number ot 
d builder nm that city nelud 
Ve vho wa 1 jeweler ind 
nother vho worked a i druggist 
Hay Lor of the National House 
| der ivs there re twenty-five hur 
fred reputable established builder 
suuntry but ten thousand other 
t yrnne { ‘ or ithe build 
‘ i these men, he iy who 
wD ur fitteen thousand dollar 
It perfectly le il vhen uch " 
builder gor ibout cheatin i home 
eke! | in NHA home he may skimp 
n the plumbin to save a hundred 
follar use hoddy | fixture ind 
electrical iterial to ive inother 
fift In other home he may save up 
to fort dollar DD nstalling i furnace 
tor ill vr the house ind twenty 
dollars on a hot-water unit. that won't 
ist a year In the long run the buyer 
hea vy for the economn on 

hich the builde ide his money 
Che shrewd builder can so conceal hi 
hoddy wor that it exposed only by 


ireful examination. In many Canadian 
officially 
vhether a house has proper insulation 


nunicipalitye nobody cares 


wwage, water or light Unscrupulou 
builders trade on the ignorance of the 
home buve who knows nothing about 
building ind 1 often willing to trust 


i builder as he would a doctor 

Ohne loronto man who bought a 
new twenty-thousand-dollar bungalow 
1 year ago was certain he'd made a 
ound purchase But his ‘TV doesn’t 
vork because the wiring ts inadequate 
his guttering has leaked at all the jornts 
his basement floor is always damp, the 
paintwork has peeled and faded inside 
Mortar has 


fallen from between the concrete block 


the house ind outside 


of his garage and putty is coming loose 
yn his window 
his buyer wa mart enough to have 
i clause written into his building con 
tract making the builder responsible 
flaws that came to light in 
the first year Aside fro the incon 
enience he won't suffer. Kut many do 
Often a buver only contract with 
i bu Ider I verbal 


when the worl 


ind he h no 

lipshod 
nd the materials aren't what he paid 
or One home own 1 talked with 
builder about 
plumbing in h twenty-five-thou 
ind-dollar home he builder re 
ferred him to the plumber, who merely 
iuvhed ind said that the builder vot 


eX thy what he paid fot Inspectors 


had complained to*h 


th 
‘ 


t he unk lit when the owner 


otested to the said “‘the plumbing 


okay when thev looked at 


house ire common rather than the 
Drict construction fa bar mn many 
parts of eastern Canada architects 


ften hear complaints that modern 


homes are built to last only fifteen 
veal ‘The trouble,’ says architect 
John Porter is that many builders 
use green lumber and this causes warp 


ng and cracking of plaster and quick 
1 
Alt 


ipidation.’ 
CMH¢ would guard 


rainst such faults in NHA homes, 


regulations 


is 


AA 


How 





NO INSULATION on this heating duct 
means wasted heat. Lack of clearance 


through the floor creates a fire hazard 


jerry-building cheats the 


new-home buyer 









mit thy 


I 
1 


foundation 


NO BACKFILL around the 
allowed the footings to settle in wet 


weather and cause cracks in brickwork 








NO PROTECTION after this concrete was 


poured in cold weather allowed water 


in concrete to freeze. After that the foundation crumbled and had to be rebuilt 





NO MORTAR 
tures of new housing taken within the 





NO CEMENT, just caulking, on chim 


ney flashing would allow it to peel 


permitting water to ruin the ceiling 


but they do not ipply in the cases of 
very cheap or very expensive houses 
which cannot be financed through 
NHA Yet expensive 


lend themselves to construction short 


houses often 


cuts One Toronto house priced at 


thirty-five thousand dollars had a fur 
nace far too small to heat it properly 
ind the electrical system was inade 
quate for air-conditioning, washing and 
other appliances 

Some reputable builders claim that 
it is the higher-priced home that at- 
tracts the more unscrupulous builders 


“Some builders trade 


between bricks means it wasn't mixed right. These are actual pic- 


Toronto district during the past year. 





NO CARE by builder resulted in this 


supporting block pier not being cen 


tred squarely on the cement footing 


One Toronto builder puts up only two 
homes a year, sells each for thirty-five 
thousand dollars and makes ten thou 
sand profit on each Luxury-home 
buyers are the world’s biggest suckers,” 
he told me frankly 

This kind of builder, usually a sales- 
man rather than a construction expert 
tries to buy lots in the middle of 
developments being put up by repu- 
table builders, counting on their repu- 


“When 


I see one of those things going up near 


tation to help sell his houses 


one of mine,”’ one prominent builder 


on a home buyer’s 


ignorance and give him trashy materials” 
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said recently, “‘I get a notion to put 
match to it 

The need for some kind of regulations 
or supervision to improve the quality 
of Canadian housing has been recog 
nized by the federal government ever 
since 1935. At that time few muni 
ipalities had any building bylaws; nor 
did they care what kind of homes went 
up. To stimulate building during the 
Depression and reduce unemployment 
the government passed the Dominior 
Housing Act which authorized govern 
ment loans to home buyers of up to 
one quarter of the cost of a home 
Private loan companies and insurance 
companies were left to finance the othe 
three quarters of the cost. In making 
the loan, however, the government 
‘Yequired lending companies to enforce 
certain building regulations 

Only five thousand homes were built 
with DHA loans between 1935 and 
1938, when DHA was repealed and 
National Housin 


Act, which actually was not much dif 


re placed with the 
ferent During the war there was 
hardly any home building, but at the 
end of the war, with a housing boo: 
in sight, the government created Cen 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpora 
tion to administer the National Housing 
Act It wasn’t until 1954, however 
when the government stopped putting 
up a quarter of the cost of a house 
as a loan and began to guarantee the 
entire loan made by private companies 
that CMHC set up its own inspection 


service 


An army of dollar grabbers 


In the meantime some strange things 
happened in the home-building busi 
ness. One of the most significant was 
the decrease in skilled builders In 
normal times builders’ sons inherit their 
fathers’ businesses and learn their skills 
But during the Depression and then 
the war builders’ sons were looking for 
other jobs or joining the armed ser 
ices. ‘‘We lost a whole generation of 
builders,”’ says Harry Long of the Na 
tional House Builders Association 

When the postwar building boon 
started there weren't enough trained 
builders to handle it, and so the doo 
was left open for a small army of 
dollar-grabbing opportunists Phese 
men knew little or nothing about build 
ing. In some cases they were outrig! 
crooks In one case in Toronto 
builder persuaded three architects anc 
twenty co-operative home builders t 
okay his accounts while he went ahead 
and built a subdivision He under 
estimated the selling price of the home 
and was unable to finish them The 
men who had endorsed his accounts al 
lost money 

And how did the home buyer make 
out in this atmosphere of every-mat 
for-himself? Even for buyers of NHA 
homes there wasn’t much protection 
After the war the CMHC was pr 
narily interested in getting homes fo1 
the people clamoring for them, not u 
safeguarding the quality of house 
Some builders made such a killing ir 
this period they were able to retire 
It wasn’t until 1954 when CMH¢ 
began taking a closer look at the 
products for which the government 
was guaranteeing loans that buyer 
began to get a better shake 

But when the CMHC tries to 
better homes for Canadians it finds 
itself caught between hostile builde: 
on one hand and incompetent inspect 
Last summer CMH¢ 
inspections in the Toronto area were 


ors on the other 


so exacting that the Toronto Metropoli 
tan Home Builders Association accused 
the corporation of “‘brain-washing”’ its 
inspectors and adding a thousand dol 
lars to the cost of the average new 
home. CMHC and municipal inspect 
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thirty-five hundred 
dollars a year and are expected to 
know as much about their 
as a building superintendent, who com- 
mands around eight thousand. ‘“There’s 
a great temptation,”’ one CMHC offi 
told underpaid 
spector to accept fifty dollars to pass 


ors receive about 


business 


cial me, “‘for an in- 
a shoddy piece of work that would cost 
a builder five hundred to rebuild.’ In 
a highly market 
are continually 


way 


competitive builders 


trying to cut costs, and 


one they can do this is to « mploy 


ill-trained workmen at low rates of pay 


[hese men are responsible for most ol 


the nagging deficiencies in a new home 


peeling paint, leaking windows 


hung doors 


Such a combination can wreck 


house as surely as termites or dry rot 
An unqualified plumber got a contract 
homes recently in north 


for twelve 


Toronto. Happily, an found 
he had no 
examined 
Trying to 
builder thirty 
alterations 


inspector 
do 


ind 


permit to such a job 
the work 
cut that 


five hundred 


rejected it 
the 
dollars in 


corner cost 


Bad builders are often those who are 


operating in a shaky financial condition 
and who cheat home buyers without 
actually getting rich themselves 
dent Harry 


NHBA that many small builders trying 


Presi 
Long has reported to the 


to compete with one another are mak 
ing only a three or four percent net 
profit on homes. These men often call 
their sub-contractors——plumbers, elec 
tricians, plasterers—together and de 
mand that they cut their prices too 


The plumber, who has been able to 
do a fair dollars 
a house, refuses to accept four hundred 
and fifty dollars and quits. His place 
is taken by what the trade 
“bootleg’’ plumber. By working swiftly 
with cheap or sub-standard materials 
the lower and 
“Some 


job on six hundred 


calls a 


he meets does a 


bad 


the evening as 


price 


job ipprentices work in 


a sideline,”’ says James 


Whitehead, a supervisor with a To 
ronto plumbing firm “They work 


cheaply, and not very well.” 
In the same way reputable electrical 
contractors are replaced by less-exper! 


outlets 


shoddy 


enced men who use 
switches and wiring 

‘I am constantly depressed by the 
number of builders who don’t care what 


they give a home buyer,” says Roland 


De Mers a Windsor electrical con 
tractor who also heads the Ontario 
Electrical Contractors Association. He 
estimates out of ten new 


that eight 
homes are built with wiring too skimpy 
t both a clothes dryer 


‘Some builders argue 


ind 


» Operate 


an electric range 


that people who buy an inexpensive 
home have no right to own a dryer 
I call this arrogance It’s like asking 


buy a Chevrolet with an 


outboard motor Many people buving 
tind that they 
4 


have to replace the entire electrical and 


i man to 


i new home out later 


heating systems, which are not ade 
quate for the house 
Some smaller builders clain that 


land prices in large Canadian cities 
also lead to bad building There is a 
shortage of serviced land in the big 
centres—land with sewers, water and 
roads-—and the smaller builder cannot 
compete with the large builder for 
hundred-acre plots In Toronto he 
may pay up to five thousand dollars 
for a lot to build a home on In 
Winnipeg land values have jumped six 
hundred percent since the war To 


compete with large builders who buy 
their land cheaper in large quantity 
the builder has to cut building 
costs and often does a bad job 


A federal 


small 


curb on land speculation 
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has been urged 
including 
planner. It 


that the government 


antee 
is found 
does not take 
prices are 

The inference 
that the iverag 


someone t« 





Eugene 


loans on houses when the 


cheating 


look 


by many authorities, capable of 


looking 


Would an underpaid inspector take money to pass shoddy work 


Faludi, the town this is largely correct An exe 
is ridiculous, says Faludi, n one large Toronto fir FF. ¢ 

refuses to guar of Saracin: ( nstruction ( 
builder im amazed that a in wi ie 

the customer, and to know everythi ibout 
similar action when land which he pays three thousand 

out of line will spend fifteen tl nd 
in Faludi’s remark was nd not know how the " 

y home Duyer need We t 
ifter | he not ther t le 1 


? 
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ignorant about every aspect of building 


Thus thousands are cheated through 


their own ignorance by unscrupulous 


builders who encounter surprisingly few 


curbs espec illy in their wh professor 
which has no nationa le conduct 
I} was ustrated recently in Ha 
t where I ie DI hed 
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Wl , ‘ | i 
i Wi vitl 
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The lady and 
the crooks 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17 





after a sharp struggle and strapped him 
They 

a hac k 
made of 
together 
descent 


by his own belt to a steam pipe 
cut through window bars with 
then let down a 
blankets knotted 
the fifty-foot 
halfway to the ground 


Saw, rope 
sheets and 
Baldwin tried 
first He was 


when the improvised rope broke, caus 


ing him to fall heavily, and cutting off 


O’Sullivan’s escape entirely 

When the alarm 
guards reached the hospital ward, Can 
Two hundred Toronto 


was raised and 


ning was dead 


policemen launched the biggest man 
hunt the city had seen up to then 
['wenty-two hours later Baldwin was 


rec aptured 
find what she considered 


male 


Unable to 
i competent defense lawyer for 
Baldwin, Miss Parsons decided to de 
fend her first When it 
opened the newspapers made much of 


had a 


i capil 


murder case 
what was another “‘first’’: never 
woman in Canada defended on 
Later she explained that 
if she 


been 


tal charge 
her own motive was quite simple 
had withdrawn that 
the last in prejudicing his de 
fense, since she was admittedly his law 
And her unshakeable conviction 


might have 


straw 


yer 
was that Baldwin, although a criminal 
was not guilty of murder until it had 
been legally proved. 
The prosecution based its case on 
testimony of other inmates that Bald 
win had tied the 
guard, and on the conclusion of the pro 
Dr. W. L. Robin 


died from asphyxia 


beaten as well as 
vincial pathologist, 
son, that Canning 
caused by choking, 
thumb and 
The bones on both sides of 


consistent with the 


forefinger on 


pressure of 
the throat 
the guard’s Adam’s apple were broken 
Dr 
instantaneous or 

Miss Parsons’ 
had been no intention to kill the guard 


Robinson testified, and death was 


within five minutes 


defense was that there 


that rather his death was accidental 
ind that, in murder, intent must be 
proved. She took the unusual step of 


putting her client into the witness box 
He admitted tying the 
falling heavily on him when 


kicked out 


guard up, even 


Mr. Can 
ind I 


ning got a leg loose 


slipped Sut he denied intention of 
killing him, even of hitting hin 
After a seven-day trial the jury de 


liberated eleven hours; no verdict could 


be reached. A new trial was ordered at 


i date four months later. Vera Parsons 
spent that time, or a considerable part 
of it, studying the anatomy of the 
human throat with a medical expert 


who also had court « xperience. She ilso 


studied other aspects of the case, for at 
the trial she started out by confidently 
taking apart the testimony of the othe: 
prisoners 


When the provincial p 
ited his testimony 


ithologist had 


re pe and was turned 


»ver to Miss P 


{ 


irsons for CTrosSs-exXa I 
tion she dramatically displayed e! 
medical research of the past four 
months. She signaled to an assista! 
who unfurled huge colored diagra 
the human throat. What followed car 
not be called a medical triu ph for the 
woman lawyer, nor did she exact 
shake the testimony of Dr. Robinsor 
But the pathologist was obviously 
pressed with the thoroughness of de 
fense counsel’s preparation, and with 


the knowledgeable alternative possibil 


ties she put forward as to the cause of 
death. (He to her 
long hypothetical question, “‘Assuming 
i man unct fall 
ind unable to cough up something like 


even answered “‘yes’ 


was scious through a 


a tooth filling or a morsel of food rest 


ing long enough on the larynx to close 
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paralyzed Wi left hopele ly 


ppled after a fire and died after two 


' f uffering He married again 
nd had three children. Without warn 
! vite ce eloped lock jaw ind 
d three da later 

ild feel mysell ppin fron 

n Hilbort nid I'he 

ble more than I ould bear 

H ried a third t ‘ he on 
' d ike home for his children 
I hie k before the incident of the 
‘ pil I f n everel n 
red hen her hair was caught in the 
n chine vrinyvet!r ind her hand 
hed wil ‘ he tried to protect 
‘ ead She uffered great pain ind 
ild wake ip oun the ddl of the 
ht flerin iro hock ind nerve 
| then on, Hilborn said, it was a 
nightmare for them both I took 
nety-three phenobarbital tablet ol 


> 


ild et out of it all ind ge 
thy horrible nightmare My 
took number of these pills so she 


ht oO lo sleep he reason he gave 
h children about ten pills each, he 
d, was to help their nervous condi 
tion I had no intention of poisoning 
1 wife or children he declared I 
hould have died instead of my boy 
When it the wife lawyer's turn 
i peak hye 1" p! capil ilized on what 
Vera Parsons had elicited so factually 
It hard to think of this incident 
th drv eye he intoned Poor soul 
no one who has not had such an 


experience as befell him will ever know 


how ilt was his bread and how steep 
h { 

Another law r who happened to be 
mm vuurt recalled that there wa carce 
ly i dry eye mn court except Vera 
Parson the proceeded briskly to 


establish facts that convinced the jury 


that Hilborn wa guilty of nothing 
worse than manslaughter His wife 
wi freed 


Only the facts for Mickey 


Occasionally, however, Miss Parsons 


considers the motional effect a client 


have on the court In 1946 she 
wa retained to defend thirty-two 
year-old Georgina Slemensky on a 
charge of murder The woman had 


been living in a one-room shack in 


When Miss Par 


sons first saw her client in stained and 


loronto’s east end 


ragged clothe she was appalled at the 
thought of the impression the woman 


would make on the jury. So she sought 


out one of her own friends, of Geor 


, 
ipproximate e, and borrowed 


1 presentable outfit. Georgina’s newly 


demure appearance, plus her lawyer's 
expert handling of the facts to est ib 


list reasonable doubt brought in ac 


gquittal from the jury 

When Mi Parsons was retained t 
defend her most w;wtoriou client 
Mickey MacDonald ne of the latter 
relative contided to a iend that it 
was partly because ‘ ich | hap 
pened to Mickey th i little sentimen 
tal ppeal in the hape of a woman 
lawyet nt = Ie 1 certainly 
couldn t har MacDor d's relative 
however, were taken al k when Vera 
Parsot conducted pletely 
ont ental defense 

Vera Par is beca Mi Mi 
Donald lawver a ‘ 1 x ed 
\ 1 tentiary te had 
pent forty day } rhe ck t ( 
\\ ting execution { ‘ i ’ ; 
| mv Windsor, a Toronto horse play 
el it the latter's fa vy dinner table 

sontence later reversed by acquittal 
ta new trial ind at a time when he 


was under sentence for K dnapping and 
for the armed hijacking ot a thirty-five 
thousand-dollar truckload of liquor 
Her first service for MacDonald was 
»btaining a new trial on appeal to the 
MacDonald wanted 


‘ 


Court of Appeal 
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the lawyer who had won him the retrial 
to defend him then From their first 
meeting MacDonald knew there would 
be nothing done in his favor except a 
ipplic ition of fact prob 
MacDonald started 


the interview with loud protestations 


thorough 


ibility and law 


of innocence and defiance of the police 


Mr MacDonald Vera Parsons 
col nanded qui tly let us look at the 
f dence 

And look at the evidence she con 
tinued to do, bringing meteorologists 
to testify a to the darkne of the 
night, casting none too subtle doubt on 
the police methods and those of the 
crown trying to show i reasonable 
doubt to which MacDonald might be 
entitled The jury found him guilty 
and a sentence of fifteen years was 


Miss Parsons took the 


case to the Court of Appeal, Unsuccess 


wain iM posed 
fully, and to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, equally unsuccessfully. It was 
shortly after this final dismissal of the 
ippeal that MacDonald made a sensa 
tional escape from Kingston Peniten 
tiary. He has never officially been seen 
vain 


When Vera Parsons addressed her 


underworld slang-talking client is 
Mr. MacDonald”’ it was not an affe« 
tation It was part of an instinctive 


manner toward clients which serves to 
make them feel that before the court 
they possess a dignity and a right to be 
respected, at any rate as far as she is 
concerned, Some lawyers dealing with 
i witness or client with a long, difficult 
foreign name are apt to stumble jocose 
ly over it Miss Parsons takes great 
pains to learn the correct pronunciation 
of the names of the people she is to deal 
with in court or outside; this is a trait 
that makes her greatly admired and 
respected by long-suffering, long-named 
new Canadians 

Chis sense of courtesy is perhaps the 


one point at which Vera Parsons’ pri 


vate life and public life touch, and 1s 
1 legacy of the days when her first job 


was to help newcomers to Canada feel 


it home For she did not come to law 
directly Che daughter of an executive 
of the Robert Simpson Cx she at 
tended private schools in Toronto 


graduated in modern languages fron 


the University of Toronto 


MA at Bryn Mawr, and went on to 


the University of Rome for a doctorate 


took her 


degree in comparative literature 
In Rome he lived in Sacramantini 


Convent Her studies interested her 
ind for a time she was happy in the 
ancient and beautiful city Sut after a 
year she felt herself in a backwater, cut 
off fron active vital living She de 


cided to return home without her final 


ck pree 
Phe crown attorney said no 


Back in Toronto she found her most 
useful immediate asset was the ability 
to speak Italian A settlement house 
had just been opened in the heart of 
the immigrant district, and she volun 
teered for the job of helping Italian 
families adjust to the new country 
Soon she became an institution in the 
Italian community 

But Vera Parsons herself often felt 
far from adequate Che feeling came 
to a head one day when a kerchiefed 
Italian mother came to her in tears 
Her daughter had run away from home 
ind had been charged with vagrancy 
Would Miss Parsons ple ise come to 
court and speak for her 

When they reached the courtroom 
the case had already been disposed ol 
by sending the girl to jail. Miss Par 
sons approached the crown attorney 
and said she would like to say some 
thing on behalf of the girl, especially as 
there had been no defense lawyer He 
refused, saying the case was closed 
Miss Parsons thought the procedure 











m going to pay this cheque, Charley, and | don't want any 
argument out of you. 
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highly improper, but she realized 
only a lawyer would have known |} 
to act for the girl without gett 
pushed around.” 

It suddenly occurred to Vera Parsi 
that there was an answer: becor 
lawyer—a criminal lawyer, since it 
ipparent that it was in that bra 





law that most people were “LD | 
She enrolled at Osgoode H 
Law School in Toronto, and ipplied 
be articled to the late W. B. Horl 


who had more criminal cases than ar 


around 


other lawyer in the province He 
cepted her, perhaps for the novelty 
working with Ontario’s first wo , 
criminal lawyer. But when three ye 
later, in 1924, she graduated with t! 
class Silver Medal and the Christopher 
Robinson Memorial Scholarship 
present judge of the Ontario Court 
Appeal took the Bronze Medal H 
kins made her a junior partne1 S 
brought her own basic clientele, a largs 
Italian following. 

Having earned the right to speal 
court, Vera Parsons makes full use 
it. After she had examined every facet 
of one case before a Supreme Court of 
Ontario jury her opposite number 
Crown Attorney William O. Gibson 
**Miss Parsons chent 


should be everlastingly indebted to her 


commented, 


[ have only heard one other speech 
long as hers today in the last fiftee: 
years.’ 

She not only has her say regardl 
of the court’s disposition to hear 
but seriously advises young law 
do likewise Many i case 1S 
appeal court, she maintains, becauss 
1 lawyer abandons an excellent argu 
ment as soon as one of the judges shows 
some sign of disagreeing with it The 
other four judges, listening quietly 
may thoroughly agree with you she 
points out 

Her position on the question of « 
tal punishment has surprised fellow 
lawyers who know her as one who w 
go to extremes to defend criminals At 
a meeting of the Canadian Bar Assox 
tion last winter she was one of a sn 
minority who voted against abolitior 
of capital punishment, and argued her 
case vigorously “The possibility 
error in murder convictions,’ she 


serted is extremely remote 


Perhaps the most important 
Vera Parsons can pass on to a young 
lawyer is her unswerving respect for th« 


+} y 
il t 


law A gr iduate who articled wit 


put it this way: “It’s pretty dishea 
ening to come out of Osgoode where 
you've learned the high principles 
law, and immediately get into wl 
most young lawyers must—the messy 
dirty business of petty crime and vice 
Then you come in contact with Mis 
Parsons’ high-principled approach t 
the law, even in the most sordid cases 
and it gives you new courage to go out 
ind become a good lawyer, too 
But even a good lawyer, no 
how dedicated to the law, must 


casionally es« ipe the wearing de nd 
of the courtroon Perhaps Vera P 
sons is happiest n those su 
months when, the courts closed and 


trip to Europe decided against 


sland camp it Ten igan nr rt ne 


Ontario. Sometimes with a few friet 


ost often alone, she can relax 
pletely with courts, clients and 
remote nd forgotten But sit 


friends can recall one en 
which she hastily and effectively su 
moned her most imperious courtr 


manner. There was a noise at the back 
door and Miss Parsons investigated 
A large black bear stood there. Lawyé 
and bear stared at each other for a 
moment, then the lawyer spoke coldly 


“Go on away from here.” 
The bear turned and beat it hastily 


into the bush. >» 
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Backstage at Ottawa 
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General Assembly at the time. When 
Syngman Rhee suddenly forced the 
Communists’ hand by freeing the pris 
oners of war whose fate was then the 
subject of negotiation, Pearson imme 
diately issued a statement on behalf 
of United Nations. He said, ‘‘We are 
under no obligation to support any 
operation brought on by the Republic 
of Korea and not by the United Na 
tions.”’ If Dulles really was willing to 
resume the Korean War on that issue 


1e would have been on his own 

Pearson made a speech in parliament 
a month ago, in the debate on external 
affairs, which contained the customary 
tributes to U. S. strength and leade1 
ship This time, however, he added 
a cautionary remark Our strength 
he said, “‘must not be dissipated by 
bluff.”” It was fairly obvious what he 
had in mind. 


BLUFF WAS NOT the only thing in 
the Dulles interview that upset people 
in allied governments. They were also 
annoyed at some statements they be 
lieve to be false, and alarmed at some 
statements they think might be true 

Of the statements they call false, the 
most outstanding is a charge that has 
appeared in Time and Life before, but 
never so directly attributed to the U.S 
Secretary of State 3y this account 
after “‘the French pleaded for American 
intervention in the form of a carrier 
strike”’ in Indo-China, Dulles asked the 
British to join the U.S. in supporting 
the beleaguered French; they agreed to 
meet and plan a joint intervention 
then changed their minds and backed 
out 

British diplomats say there is no 
truth in this whatsoever Canadians 
were on hand at the time it was the 
eve of the Geneva meeting where the 
irmistice in Indo-China was concluded 

and their recollections support the 
British denial 

As for the statement that the French 
were “‘pleading’’ for American inter 
vention, the French say the truth is 
exactly the opposite It was not they 
but Admiral Arthur Radford, chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
was begging for American intervention 
The French, who de sperate ly wanted 
to end the war and a few weeks later did 
so, say now that they were very reluc 
tant to entertain Radford’s urgently 
proffered help, and were relieved when 
President Eisenhower refused to sup 
port him. It may be worth recalling 
that Vice-President Richard Nixon, in 
i famous “‘off-the-record”’ speech at the 
time, advocated the use of American 
the 


troops in Indo-China’ whethe 
French continued the war or no 
Canadian recollections of that hectic 


ire clear enough. As the Canadian 





gates understood it, Dulles wanted 
to take a threatening attitude but nm 
body would back hi Ihe Britis 
wouldn't go in, the French wanted out 
ind in the end the United States to 
lecided to let matters take their course 
Of the alarming statements whicl 


ght be true the one that caused the 


deepest nisgiving was that Kisen 

hower decided on the tactica Ise 
itomk irms should hostiliti I 
Korea he resumed ur illies I 

the UN command would be informed 
»f these decisions when and if the time 
ime to implement ther 
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In allied ears this sounded iltogether have expressed vself in quite that way ‘ platin hey were. authorized to 
too true to be funny he Pentagon's for publication But in spite of publish the stor withor t tte but on 
idea of “‘consultation” has been den the explanations, qualifications od and lid s« Re ict n Y on re men is 
onstrated often enough in less j por hcations and lamentations that Dull infavorabk o the State De nd riment 
tant matters The idea that atomic emitted after the article appeared, th officially announced that the report was 
war might also become a fait accom] one thing he didn't « t was i repu without na n — 
some day was almost as plausible as it diation Che Life a t cle, however, w based 
was terrible i his was mm ere sx iple W I i nt« ew wl t , t 
' tor re] ers e not ftorgotte tre ecord W ker > ‘ tf 
IT’S NOT FORGOTTEN, of cours time Dulles invited a group of the t verba ‘ i e} i t 
that these ire ill quotations fror i respected | S. writers fr tine t re ti n W hin Mtn the ! 
magazine articl not i State pape respected | S. newspape! | ‘ he t bl ! 
Dulles himself pronounced a memo! dinne t which he ex ed ‘ i ) 4 ! 
ible understatement when he said. at f tactics n Korea which the new I ‘ | tronge 
a press conference later I would never Republi dmunistratior ‘ thar el é - 
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How Stratford — to Broadway 


Continued from page 10 


rather awe-inspiring disdain for cost. 

Stevens, an enthusiast who auto 
matically 
whenever he travels, had seen Quayle 


visits the nearest theatre 
perform in many Shakespearean plays 
at Stratford-on-Avon He remarked 
last spring to the actor-director that 
Quayle hadn’t been seen on Broadway 
for nearly twenty years 

“I'd like to bring you to New York 
next season,”’ he told Quayle. ‘What 
would vou like to do? 

A smile lit Quayle’s face. In 1951 he 
had witnessed the world’s first revival 
of Tamburlaine the Great, directed by 
Tyrone Guthrie with a cast of the Old 
Donald Wolfit had 
starred in the play, which had a success 
ful run in London and at Stratford-on 
Avon, and Quayle had watched the 
performance’ with 
ment 

“I'd like to do Tamburlaine,”’ he 
told Stevens, ‘“‘with Dr. Guthrie direct 
ing.”” 

Guthrie was willing, Stevens was 
charmed and Quayle was delighted. 
The next question was to decide in 
which country the cast would be 
recruited. All three doubted that, in an 
era of dirty-jeans realism, a cast of 


Vic Company 


mounting excite 


actors trained to speak in classic pear 
shaped tones could be found in New 
York Actors’ union difficulties pre 
cluded any possibility of bringing a cast 
from England 

“How about Stratford, Canada? 
suggested Guthrie, who retired as 
active director there last year. It was 
Stevens’ Pro 
ducers’ Theatre, a partnership of three 
New York producers, had been interest 
ed in bringing the Canadian Stratford 
company to New York, though its 
interest previously had been of the 
ephemeral rather than the concrete 
offer variety 


agreed upon instantly 


A short time later an arrangement 
was made in which the Stratford Festi 
val Foundation of Canada would pay 
production costs for Tamburlaine— the 
scenery, props and costumes and 
Producers’ Theatre would handle the 
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rest, including salaries. Stratford’s p 
of the bargain rose above the ear 
estimates, to about forty 
dollars 
that had been set aside to cushion the 


thousand 
The funds came out of profit 


Festival against a bad season If 
Tamburlaine failed on Broadway and 
this summer’s plays failed at Stratford 
the company would be ruined finan 
cially It seemed reasonably unlikely 
the fates weuld deal such a double blow 
Theatre had the larger 
share of the expense: one week’s payroll 
amounted to nearly fifteen thousand 
dollars. 


Pre ducers’ 


It was known from the _ beginnin 
that Tamburlaine could not make muct 
profit for its investors. It was adver 


tised for a limited eight-week run it 


New York to permit the Canadians to 


make a movie of Oedipus (presented 
for two seasons at Stratford 
beginning rehearsals for the coming 
summer’s Stratford Festival. Harold 
Kusell, company manager of Tambur 
laine, estimated that it would require 
the full eight-week run, with capacity 
audiences, for Tamburlaine to break 
even 


before 


“If your main concern in the theatre 
is making money, you don’t do plays 
like this one,”’ explains Robert Whité 
head, one of the three partners in 
Producers’ Theatre 
Dowling are the others.) 


Stevens and 

Whitehead 
a dapper handsome man. thirty-nin¢ 
vears old, is from Montreal, a fort 
actor in New York who turned pro 
ducer in 1947 and stunned the theatri 
al world with a production of Medea 
starring Judith Anderson and Joh 
Gielgud. Whitehead frankly was tepid 
at the prospect of presenting Tambu: 
laine until he learned that Canada 
Stratford Festival Company was it 
volved. 

“I'd been waiting for a chance 
bring a major Canadian theatre grou} 
to New York,” he told a reporter at 
Tamburlaine rehearsal in Toronto 
“This project suddenly interested m« 

Guthrie began rehearsals of Tambur 
laine late in December in a basement 





Tamburlaine’s audience a showpiece too 


Marlene Dietrich, in mink under brocade, and Canadian-born Raymond 


Massey flocked with celebrities to the opening. At the end they cheered. 








lecture hall at the University of To 
ronto It was only three weeks before 
he opening night in Toronto’s Royal 
Alexandra Theatre This was a 
shockingly brief time to rehearse but 
because of the expense oft so many 
salaries, rehearsal time had been re 

duced from the normal! four to six 
weeks in an effort to keep costs down 
Guthrie was depending, to offset this 
disadvantage, on his own familiarity 


with Tamburlaine and on the fact that 


nost members of the company 


accuston ed to working together Eve 


performer came with his words already 


learned, including Quayle who had 
spent weeks absorbing more than a 
thousand lines 

“We won't bother with a read 


through,” Guthrie announced calmly 
We'll begin with the movement 
The Guthrie 


recruited a cast 


had 
contained in its 


began 
that 
experience every aspect of the develop 
Canadian theatre Almost 
veryone in the company had started in 
clubs 
productions of 


company 


ment of 


and = church 


James M 


high school drama 


basement 


Barrie. Almost all had gone hungry 
ind worn shabby clothes in order to 
ict in a country that had no established 


theatre, but only small straining groups 
flickered 
vacuum of ennui. The knowledge 
New York the 
l'amburlaine gave every rehearsal an 
All of the 
an opening 
with the 
ecstatic. A 
come ¢ ruelly 
York TV shows 


Broadway 


out in i 
that 
destination of 


which usually 


was 


extra dimension company 


cherished a vision of night 
cheer 


half 


several 


but 


on Broadway audience 
and the 


had 


had been in New 


ing critics 


dozen close 
not one had ever been on a 
stage. 


Clean laundry: no movie 


Robert Christie, who had a good role 


as one of T'amburlaine’s captains, was 


one of the actors who had thought once 


New Yor y 


within his 


before that was 

grasp He returned from overseas in 
1946 to be offered a part ina Broadway 
play, but he couldn’t get through 
border restrictions in time for the first 
rehearsal Christie a craggy-faced 
veteran of almost every major theatri« 


il group in Canada, started acting in 
1934 the 
stock company at Bala, Ont 
to Winnipeg in 1936 with the country’s 


with country’s first summer 


ind went 


first truly Canadian repertory company 

Another of 
William Hutt 
loronto after he 


Tamburlaine’s « 
chesterfields in 
1946 that 
he wanted to act. Last New 
York producer, Kermit Bloomgarden 
him in the C 
duction of Saint Joan, and asked him to 
The Lark a Broad- 
stars Julie Harris and 
y break. He 


iptains 
cleaned 
decided in 
Summer a 
inadian Players 


saw pro 


read for a part in 
way that 
Boris Karloff 

irrived at the theatre 


show 
It was his b 





was shown to the 
An actor 


opposite hin 


handed a 
hired to 
In the theatre 
ind some backers Hutt 
he read badly and lost the part 

Robert 


for no 


Stage and 


had 


Se ript 
been read 


empty sat the producer 


was terrified 


who started acting 
Montreal in 193: 
production of 
headed for 
last winter. Its star, Jean 
suffered a breakdown n 


and the show closed 


Goodier, 
salary in 
was in an 
Saint 


expensive 
Joan which was 
Broadway 
Arthur, 
Chicago, 
walked the streets of New York 
ing for work as an 


Goodier 
look 
actor: he stretched 
his money by eating only once a day 
William Shatner, another of Tambur 
also started in Mont 
where he lived on thirty dollars a 
dollars 
quired by his budget to eat and sleep 
if he wanted to have his laundry done, 


laine’s « iptains, 
real 
week 


Twenty-eight was re 


he couldn’t see a movie 


Lloyd Bochner 


+ 


mentality 





for his. perf ince is H et or 
Canadian television, turned down tw 
offers of 1 or r es il ther Bro 1W 
productions in der to do t ! 
lar burlaine CGoodier v1 ~ 
required | to be strun ! at 
by his wrists and shot at wit! rrow 
noaned that he was I I 
technicolor anthill but t i 
part because t respect ( hrie 
ind his desire fter twenty 
in Canadian theatre to be 
Canada going to Broadw 

he rehearsals went well, wl 
to say that utter chaos prev ed. Since 
lamburlaine is essentially a one 
play G;uthrie s genius for King tf 
players feel portant N 
infinite exercise 

his is a dramatic me ent for 
Peter,”’ he would say to an ctor wi 


had not a single line in the whok 
his man is dying and 


thing 


you fe “ < 
Show us ou ve | ted 


you re horrified at his death 


The ady 


lambt rlaine opening in loront« Spoke 


ince promotion lor tre 


of 


of the 
include 


cast of ninety-five which, one 


dourly observed 


three 


company 
the first 
The 


sisted of seventy-six 


rows of the 


balcony company actually cor 
with most of the 
players doing two or even arts 
Of this 
dancers 


Americ 


cost of the p 


three p 
number, twenty singers and 


New York The 


hired to help ease the 


fron 


were 
ans were 
iyroll: the 


minimun for in 


Equity union 


ictor t home 


eighty-five dollars a week, and for an 


ictor on tour one hundred and twenty 


dollars a week. During the New York 
run of the play, the Canadians would 
be considered on tour The use of the 
Americans there saved approximates 
seven hundred dollars week n 
S lar es 

Ihe first full dres rehearsal tooth 
place n loronto’s Royal Alexandr 
Theatre the night before the loront« 


opening 


from New York, seemed busily certain 
of themselves and called instructions in 
broad Brooklynese CGruthri i lanky 
morose giant stalked the iisles while 


Robert Whitehead 

making notes with the aid of a 

flashlight 
After 


ingularly over the 


slouched in a seat 


pencil 


Guthrie climbed 
ind ad 
Goodier 


the first act 
footlights 


Robert 


dressed his cast 


you're fidgeting too much sill Hutt 
you re beating Don Davy much too 
timidly You've got to show that 
mean business and really lay it into h 
with your whip 

He paused Is he hurting you he 
isked, reluctantly 

No,” replied Davis 

Fine, fine said Guthrw N 
you ll all have to get off the stage muc} 

re quick] 

We'll have to wi t ypenir 
night : W hitehe id observed ifter the 
rehearsal, using television ter t< 
describe show that has had littk 
preparation We're going to need 
every night of the Toronto run to get 
this in shape 


gloomy estimate 


His 


be prophe ti 


turned out to 


The opening night of the 


Toronto run, attended by many of the 


city s most pron inent citizens 
ide me 

\ musik 
opening mon 


ner after the 


orable by its catastrophes 
during the 


catching Davy d CGrard 


cue went wrong 


ent 


first word of his prologue 





He was forced to stand with h 
n the air for thirty long seconds until 
the music ended. and then be y his 
speec h again In the interval my 
whole life p assed before my eves.” he 
later remarked 

Tamburlaine contains a trick effect 


with Robert Goodier 


irrows hangs by 

Some members of the company were his wrists at the back of the stage while 

with the cast out of chauvinistic senti bowmen shoot arrows at hin Arrows 
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y; r his bod i he writhes twenty-eight hundred dollars 
S Ss re s It’s k [Tamburlaine from Toronto to Ne 
. s 1 shocks her t York The sets, trunks, effects 
s. During to openir costumes traveled in two box 
s s é S The cast rode a day coact leaving 
( j ime a ronto shortly after dawn on a Sund 
i s Se guid the orning 
is s ne f A redcap at Grand Central Stat 
8) gi ( le ~ 1 watched the company get off the tr 
S 5 eon t r stiffly tired und disheveled Y ( 
: v y ] g 1 3 A pe ople with a show he asked ‘ 
ne ink yf Uh-huh,”’ one of the players s ; 
Eenglis ss ( i wne who “Tamburlaine 
s Qu le he d “Should be a hit said the red 
. j 3 gathering up some bags ‘Got 
1 tr 1ISS€ r queer name ; , 
€ t me Man Most of the actors headed for hoté ‘ 
goers in Toronto hated the in the vicinity of the Winter Garde 
It n animated ‘ theatre, dropped their luggage in then 
L snorted one patron. “Do rooms, then walked rapidly to t , 
1 suppose they ght be planning to theatre | 
Son of Tamburlaine?”’ de It was a cold winter night, close t 
i another balefully, as the final midnight, as they began to arrive unde: 
Others overlooked the the red marquee. The signs were half 
pening-night difficulties and were en- painted, except for a banner that read ( 
tured by the sweep of the spectacle ‘“‘The World Famous Stratford Fest 
ysstumes and staging It’s Company—The Times,” but the front 
ke glorious tapestry,’’ ob of the theatre displayed photographs 
~ K n tterly magnifi- r 
sand dollars that | 
flops in New York i Toronto 
isiness r rer rked it i party 
Lloyd Bochner heard of the offer. He 
I Irie nas re 1day t he Ip nin cover 
wag d phoned the businessman 
next day The businessman 
startled, rapidly retracted his bet and 
1s i Bow hn Ne 
But the cast had little t e for such 
1iversions s betting with millionaires 
In the ten days of the Toronto run, 
Cruthrie illed twenty-three rehearsals 
Every day lines were lopped off 
speeches and the ction quik kened 
I ner suffered s losing an 
ntire scene next to the final scene 
ne s} an actor to make himself 
W illia Cole, a twenty- 
1 isical-comedy singer, 
i only one line in Tamburlaine and 
q s vas I d seven nutes 
ne nnin time of tne 
side Dle n Since it 
\ Ss suggestion ny of the 
ed ed e slowly to 
} — } 
\ few days after the | onto open- 
ng niv whipper named Tex 
“ s ved fro New York to eight feet high, of scenes from 7 I 
mn tne } ny He had been hired laine Che Canadians W ilked 
1\ Whitehead to enliven the several one picture to another, se 
. | a ~ s burlaine in which whip themselves in the tangled groupings 
q Li a gy was ] ed lex prided himself Ted Follows, who pl ived one 
. / o s ability t it garette out of a burlaine’s sons, pulled his hands « 
Ally WAY YOU LR A Lt... VOU yoy : ni ith with his wh p; he had his overcoat pocket ind observed 
4) d ¢ - 4 < erformed, he announced, all the whip they were trembling 
——t — T ks in The Kentuckian, a movie “I hear this is a wonderful sh« 














starring Burt Lancaster. He rocked on 


said Dave Gardner, the actor 


fj is j Ss high-heeled owboy boots ind de livers the prologue in a cle 
‘ a Lila) > ta surveyed the members of the Canadian is a group of pedestrians loitered 
/ at. Stratford Festiv Company ittired in look at the pictures. 
—— goatskins and shields Man,”’ he said “It has those marvelous Canadia1 
" 1olefully this S the craziest thing actors in it,” agreed Willian Hutt 
r dom clearly 
During the course of the Toronto run Two men in narrow New York suits 











THE SWING IS DEFINITELY TO 


lars, paying off Tamburlaine’s operat- 


ing expenses in Toronto and leaving a 





burlaine, Ernest Rawley, who is 
iger f the Royal Alexandra Thea- 





paused to stare idly at the display 
“This is the show that cost so 


bserved that a perpetual line had money, isn’t it?’’ one asked the other 
rmed fr his box office to the street “Yeah, it’s from Canada Chey 
lick sales were PE ni a record- lots of dough up there ‘ 
breaking mark; a Wednesday matinee The next day, Monday, was an off 
was sold out, a circumstance almost day for the company to permit stage 


It’s a hit'”’ Rawlevy 


i his friends It’s 


precedented 
palpable hit!” 


the end of the run, the theatre had 





grossed about fifty-five thousand dol- 


It cost Producers’ Theatre about 


hands to set up Tamburlaine scenery 

Rehearsals began Tuesday afternoon 
and continued till midnight. Tambur 
laine had to be restaged completely 
because the Winter Garden stage would 
not permit entrances and exits over the 
footlights and through the orchestra 
pit, as at Toronto’s Roval Alex 


| “From Canada,” said a New Yorker eyeing 
| the marquee. “Lots of dough up there.” 


LABATT’S 
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[The changes were tedious and 
minute, reflecting Guthrie’s passion for 
Robert 


always made his 


precision and_ perfection 
Christie, who had 
entrance on the count of eight quick 
ened his timing 


the count of six 


and learned to enter on 


‘‘Leave your costume alone!’ Guthrie 
roared at Eric House “You're taking 
little suburban tweaks at it all the 


time 

He paused to rearrange the fallen 
bodies on a. staircase ‘Thor,’ he 
called, “‘try it with your left knee on the 


bottom stair; your /eft knee, you silly 
fool! No, take it back and go to the 
second step That’s better.’ 

‘Don’t breathe after the word ‘time 
shouted it 


Guthrie inother actor 

Unless I beat you every day you 
forget you’re not to breathe’ 

While they worked, the Winter 
Garden spread its rows of scarlet seats 
n front of them The theatre is the 
| roudest possession of the Shuberts, set 
aside for nearly half a century for 
great musicals In recent years 
Wonderful Town and Plain And Fancy 
played in the Winter Garden; in the 
Twenties Al Jolson sang Mammy for 
the first time in the Winter Garden 
kneeling on a piano in the orchestra pit 
to get closer to the audience 

Rehearsal the following day began at 
ten-thirty in the morning, the cast and 
Guthrie taut with nerves and fatigu 
Producers’ Theatre had invited about 
eight hundred students of New York 
high schools to attend a dress rehearsal 
performance, free of charge 

All through the 
and the cast worked over small move 
Quayle played his role without 
to save his throat 


afternoon, Guthrie 


ments 
projecting his voice, 
4 make-up man sat in the empty house 
study ing the effect of the lights on body 
nake-up he was smearing on the chests 
backs, arms and legs of most of the 
Because of the 
messiness of body make-up, the Tan 


ictors extreme 
burlaine company had found excuses to 
avoid wearing it in Toronto They 
claimed that no showers were available 
to wash it off that the color was 
wrong, that the human skin is too 
sensitive for so much make-up 


Producers’ Theatre was working ou 
in ingenious solution to the shortage of 
showers, since the Winter Garden had 
but three. Anthony Quayle had one in 
his dressing room, Coral Browne and 
Barbara Chilcott shared another; this 
left one shower for seventy-three 
actors It was decided to distribute 
pyjamas to the entire company, to be 
worn over the body make-up in order to 
protect street clothes from stain while 
the actors went to their hotel rooms to 
wash 

The company took an hour break at 
dinner time, just before the per 
formance for the high-school students 
was to begin. Some put overcoats ove! 
their costumes and, with blood-stained 
headbands, hair in wild disarray and 
faces thick with make-up, went to the 
next-door drugstore for a hamburg 
They ate stolidly, heavy with tiredness 
and ignored the stares. 

When the curtain went up for the 
performance early that evening, the 
actors could feel that the house was 
empty A misunderstanding in the 
arrangements with the students had 
occurred; the theatre was sprinkled 
with fewer than forty people, most of 
them expensively dressed and regally 
mannered. Among them were actors 
Alec Guinness and Tyrone Power, and 
Sir Beverley Baxter. 

The cast of Tamburlaine, relaxed by 
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weariness and the deserted feeling of 


the dark theatre, gave the finest per 
formance in its till-then brief hectic 
career I’n ifraid murmured the 
issistant director, Tom Brown l 


afraid they are too good tonight 


Che SKIMpy audience ipplauded 
while the cast grinning broadly 
practiced curtain calls When the 
curtain came down in electrician 
turned off all the lights but a bare-bull 
working light over the stage ind 


Guthrie gathered the cast for a few 
final instructions 

Eric, you are saying “croolest 
with two syllables instead of crew 


Watch that And 


we'd better run through the scene wit! 


el-est, with three 


the three crowns again You haven't 
got the tin 
Che company re hearsed some mor 


ng of the clapping right 


going seven times over the entrance 
messenger that Guthrie wanted t« 
have a shocking impact. When he was 


satisfied, he called the cast together for 


the last time They stood in a wide 
curve around hin Quayle n 
Paisley dressing gown, was heaving and 


his face shone with perspiration, some 
actors had done the scene in the newly 
issued pyjamas tne rest drooped n 
their gilded felt irmo! ind dra iped 


cloaks, their faces sagging with exhaus 


tion Guthrie surveyed them slowly 
Well,” he said softly at last hasn't 
t been fur ttin ip a pla Cy d 


“Greatest Canadian uprising” 


Most of the actors planned to put ir 


the daylight hours the next day sleeping 


late, watching a movie in the afternoon 
and eating an early dinner Instead 
they found themselves walking the 
streets of Broadway restlessly. meet ng 


one another and having little to say 


No one in the cast, after the opening 


ight performance was over, could tell 
if Tamburlaine had been good or bad 
They lined up, three rows deep and 
shoulder to shoulder, across the Winte1 
and bent their heads for 
six curtain calls They heard the ap 


Garden stage 


plause and the cheers, realized through 
the dazzle of the footlights that most of 
Most of 


and some 


the audience was standing 
them felt numb and strange 
cried 

A few minutes later, William Shatner 
opened a bottle of champagne in the 
dressing room he shared with Robert 
Christie and William Hutt 
found, to his adult astonishment, that 


Christie 


there were tears on his face Hutt 
leaped to a chair and screamed with 
joy Shatner passed the bottle and 
said fervently, ““This is_ the happiest 
night of my life.’ 

The actors straggled out of the 
theatre some time later and went to 
hotel rooms to shower and dress for the 
party They had an hour or two to 
wait for the early papers, twelve hours 
before all the seven critics in New York 
could be read. John Chapman of the 
News was still writing 
laine ‘‘the greatest Canadian uprising 


calling Tambur 


Tamburlaine was already doomed to be 
a connoisseur’s delight and a commer 
cial failure. Succeeding performances 
were played to houses more than half 
empty, despite the 
pret iation of the critics for Guthrie and 
his Canadians. Within three weeks the 
actors were trailing home to Toronto 
and Montreal to look for work at the 
CBC to fill the gap 
Tamburlaine would ever forget that 
night when Canada’s Stratford Festival 


Company opened on Broadway. % 


unanimous ip 


But no member of 
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bore your 
husband. 


by Dr. William Blatz 
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His fault or yours? Here's the v~ 
solution to one of the biggest 
and most baffling problems of 


modern marriage. 


att 


tavorite 


from good cooks 


across Canada, the 
best of five thousand 
submitted to Chate- 
laine's latest recipe 
contest. 
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IS YOUR FAMILY 


COUGH TIRED? 


WAMPOLE’S 


CREO-TERPIN... 


4 oz. bottle 60° 


at your drug store uv 
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You 
also serve 


by 


GIVING 


Always. somewhere, human 





suffering will be eased, hope 
will be restored, and hearts 
and homes made happier be- 


you had cofpassion. 
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GIVE RED CROSS 


"The Work of Mercy Never Ends” 
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centuries which makes a visitor feel 
that he has mysteriously wandered into 
Kurope 
As a Protestant brought up to be 

lieve that Roman Catholics were a bad 
bad lot, it 
Catholic Church lends beauty and aes 
theticism to the view The cathedral 
pires of Montreal brood over the city 


3 interesting to note that the 


is if to say, ““Remember the realm of 
the pirit, for it is by the spirit that 
man must live.” 

How wise our ancestors were to vive 
the French in Canada the right to pur 
ue their own way of life I know that 
it create problems, but it also pre 
verve the differentiation between the 
Canadian and the American If some 
time we grow impatient about Great 
Britain and lament the indecision that 
occasionally characterizes her leader 
hip, we might remember how wisely 
she guided us in the outer empire to 
ndependence and nationhood 

But what of ‘Toronto? Yes indeed 
what of Toronto? Chat city of uplift 
ind subway has become the boom town 
of North Ameri 


of lunching with the 


I had the pleasure 


chairman and 


officers of the Toronto Stock Exchanges 
in the very holy of holies of that insti 
tution Let the drums beat and the 


bugles blow he loronto Exchange IS 
the second biggest in all North Amer 
ca 

What a scene it was on the floor! 
What a system of organized chaos it 
presented! The noise was so terrific 
that one wonders how they distinguish 
between buyers and sellers. But then 
Canada is zooming into a vast new 
prosperity that will never never end 
What never? No never 

Mm 4 not to be wondered at that 
lorontonians, and probably Canadian 
in general, are acquiring a certain arro 
gance which is interesting to encoun 
ter. Nor do | use that word in criticism 
he present arrogance of the Canadian 

like that of one of Britain’s crack 
regiments which proudly boasted in 
the war Che incredible we accom 
plished at once Che impossible will 
take little longer 

For generations Canada was a junior 
member of the English-speaking family 
caught between the iants of Great 
Britain and the U.S. A | can even 
remember when we used to think of 
ourselves as the interpreter between 
the two and we bore ourselves with the 


nodesty of the intermediary 


But now in an era of immense de 
velopment Canada has almost every 
thing in the way of raw materials that 


odern industrialism needs. Not even 
the ungarnered wheat crops of the 
prairies can bring more than a passing 
shadow on the scene. In such a vibrant 
period Crreat Britain seer farther 
iway than in the days of sailing vessel 
John Bull is now regarded by many 
Canadians with the affection and the 


tolerance of a young man watching his 


father run a rather out-of-date fa ly 
business Che young man will remen 
ber his father’s birthday and will even 


illow him to sit on the platform at the 
innual meeting, but afterward he will 
expect the old boy to go to his club and 
have an afternoon nay 

And after all what is the picture 
Great Britain presents at this time? A 
plague of strikes that were as idiotic as 
they were passionate A foreign poli y 
that seems to be opportunist, except 
that Britain never seems to seize the 
opportunity. A Labor Party preaching 
the outdated policy of nationalization, 
ind a Conservative Party preaching 
free enterprise in chains 

As long as Churchill was prime min- 


ister, Great Britain spoke with a strong 
voice. Now that he has gone our critics 
say that it isa case of sunset and eve 
ning star 

I wish that I could proclaim this pic 
ture is totally false, but that would not 
be the truth. Yet it would be equally 


wrong to say that Britain has sunk into 


which she 


a decline fron will not 


emerge 
sritain is more than a nation, more 


t 


even than the centre of a vast common 


wealth and empire She is the labora 


tory of civilization From her wor! 


) 
came the institution of constitutional 
monarchy which makes the sovereign 
not the first ruler of the state but the 
first servant 

It was Britain who guided her princi 
pal colonies to dominion status. It was 
the British navy that kept the peace of 
the world fron Waterloo to 1914 
When France fell before the onslaught 
of Hitler’s hordes, it was Britain who 
held the gates 


If today she seems 


weary and indecisive it is because she 
has had no respite. Britain has much 


to learn from North America in achie\ 

ing a genuine partnership between cap! 
tal and labor, despite the fact that it 
was in Britain that the trade union 
movement was born Memories are 


Today’s hostess 


Dinner bells are chiming 
For triumphs that reveal 
With what finesse and timing 
Our hostess thaws the meal! 


THOMAS USK 


long and organized labor still recalls the 
hungry Forties and the general strike 
of 1926 

Too big a proportion of the British 
labor movement has a haunting fear of 
working itself out of a job 

Yet while we set down these indis 
putable facts, there is the other side of 
the picture. Britain has no unemploy 
ment, nor has she experienced such a 
thing for many years 

What is more 
the welfare state which has done away 
with the threat of the workhouss« And 


ill this was accomplished in the years 


we have established 


following the Hitler war when so many 
of our industrial centres had been 
bombed to rubble 


My mind is stocked with vivid men 
ones from this triy that is now cor ng 
to an end Chere was the night flight 


from Montreal to New York when that 


great city on tne Hudson is seen 


re 
the air, looked as if it were e ; ind 
would never go to bed. What a city 
so vivid, so courageous, so talk 
tive, so expensive. There was certainly 
in arrogance in the hearts of the en 
who built those skyscrapers that chal 
lenge the re of the stars 


so beauty ind pathos n 
Nassau where wealth See KS 1 winter 
e and the colored people move 
with a grace and courtesy that makes 
one wonder if they were not in the 
beginning of the world the first arist 
crats 

And now I am going back to England 
where at the port of landing a cour 
teous customs inspector will deal with 
us as if he were an ambassador and we 
were minor royalties 

A silly little train, like something out 
of the nursery, will be waiting to whisk 
And when the train 
starts a uniformed attendant will ask 
us if we would care for a whisky and 
soda, and thank us when we say yes 

Through the murky countryside with 
its church steeples silhouetted against 
a dull moist sky we shall hurry on our 
way, until at last we move through 


us to London 
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regiments of chimney pots and end uy 
with a squeak of triumph from thx 
engine as we slide into Waterlo 
Station 

It will probably be a soggy day in 
London and, as usual, the great metrop 
olis will look as if a dab of rouge would 
not do her any harn The crowded 
omnibuses will waddle through the 
almost stationary traffic, and the se 
tries at Buckingham Palace will be 
quite unmoved by the fact that we 
have returned from foreign parts 

Then home, the open fireplace, and 
long. long talk into the night. Next day 
it will be back to the House of Con 
mons, where the chap next to me 
isk, ““Did you go abroad, old boy 
and will not be the least interested ir 
learning that I did 


A strange contentment will come 


wil 


over me like a gentle mist, and the 
loronto Stoc i Exchange will See 
more distant than Tibet 

It was always so and it will alway 
be so But sometimes in the soggy 
dreariness of London’s winter my mind 
will stray to the gleaming roofs and 
turrets of Montreal, the extravaganza 
of New York, and I shall hear again the 
voices of the colored men singing to the 
noon by the waterfront in Jamaica 

[wo days later I shall experience 
that curious feeling that I have not 
been away at all, and that the shouting 
I heard in the Toronto Stock Exchange 
was really the police at the House of 
Commons bellowing to us that a div 
sion is on 

Yet from time to time my mind will 
return to this new Canada, this domin 
ion that has suddenly found herself and 
s so certain of her destiny. Her future 
is limitless, her strength is that of 
giant, her confidence is comple te 

Perh ips she will evolve a civ ilization 
that will be the envy of the world 
There was a great cry fifty-six ye 
igo that the twentieth century would 

More than half the 


century is gone, but before it has run 


belong to Canada 


its course the world may see a Canada 
of fifty million people, strong of pur 
pose, strong in leadership, strong in 


faith and strong in the development o 


I 
the limitless resources nature bestowed 
upon her 

By that time even the reconstructior 
of University Avenue in Toronto may 
have been carried out, and that famous 
thoroughfare will have taken its place 
is the Champs Elysées of the New 
World 

Many years ago when I was in the 
yiano business in Toronto an Englisl 
‘ ttance man came out from London 
He played the piano in a sort of w 


nd he wrote 1 song whi went like 


He was a doughty drinker. But let 
me tell you that the music he put to his 
words is almost as thrilling as the 
French national anthem which set that 
nation on fire in the Revolution. At 
any rate, he saw more clearly with his 
bleary eyes than most of us whose eyes 
are as innocent as those of a gazelle. » 
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Writing’s no way to gain weight 


ISS JUNE CALLWOOD, 
full of helpful 


who is 


always hints, has 


come up with a brand-new method of 
losing weight, and, as usual, we're 
happy to pass her system on to our 
readers. Briefly, it goes like this 

Spend three weeks researching and 
writing an article about the theatre 
See the play at least ten times. Inter 


nen bers 


all 


well as producer 


view Seventy-Six cast 


stagehand 


i day 


director 


and make-up experts. Travel on 


coach for thirteen hours between To 
ronto and New York listening to under 
studies reading their lines and featured 
players roaring sea shanties. Haunt the 
theatre, live in the wing help wit 
make-up, stay up all night at Sardi’s 
waiting tor the critics reviews, catch 
plane back to Toronto gulp Benze 
drine, ind then chain yourself to 
ypewriter from noon Monday to noon 
Tuesday without sleep 

Miss Callwood did not realize that 
this was a method of losing weight until 
ilong about the third week she 
locked herself for three days and dis 
covered she'd dropped five pounds. She 
iVys though that dieting 1s easier on 
he constitution 

She got the assignment a few days 

er Tamburlaine the Great went nto 
hearsal in ‘Toronto. Since then she 
een Christopher Marlowe’s play 

en tli she can recite most of it by 
heart And she stuck so closely to the 
I yers fre that moment on tl 
doormen of the Winter Garden in New 
York. where the show was produced 

ide her sign the book provided by 


actors’ trade union 


~~ 9 
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gondola in 
cover for t 


were wearlr 
diens their 


been chang 
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seeeeees 


A sudden switch 


Arbuckle comes fron 


final rehearsals in 


only 


In the 


there were four people 


from the cavernous pit of the Winter 
Garden ike-up man | hting 
expert I'yvrone Guthrie the direct 
ind our Miss Callwood 
She admits that she wa re han 
little in awe of the ercurial Guthrie 
whose word 1s law when rehearsal re 
n progress lwo charwomen had } 
fled in terror fre the theatre bet 
the blast of h Longue nd, M ( 
wood tells us | was afraid t urn 
page n vy notebook for fear ad ge 
thrown out, too 
Actually she didn’t uch chan 
to write n her notebook be ise tli 
cast had on lared he 1 da 
jobs, such a checking or iy 
Robert Whitehead t he how ’ 
ljucer, called her “‘the Florence Night 
ile of the product yn ind whe 
rst nigt S pe yr nce W I ! 
Vas ! ted 11ONs { the t 
p rty nat ) ed nd ¢ 
Sardi’s he " est nt wher 
actors trad ly W tine 
re ews 
Ihe lace uall close t 
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For a friendly 
Greeting 


You can offer your guests no 
friendlier welcome than a 
glass of “Black & White”. 
Blended in a special way 
from the pick of Scotland's 
whiskies, “Black & White” is 
the outstanding example of 
just how good Scotch Whisky 


can be. 


BUCHANANS 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


The Secret ts tn the Blending 


pe 22. 


By Appointment co a) Scotch Whisky Distillers 
Dy ¥ 
to Her Majesty the Queen {4 f% MT IY James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 
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Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland 


Available in various bottle sizes 











EFORE it was half over this 

winter was already down in our 

books as one of the snowiest 
ever, judging both from the weather 
reports and Parade’s mail. And the 
splendid thing was the way Can- 
adians were taking it-—in stride and 
with plenty of the old pioneer re- 
sourcefulness. 

A ninety-seven-year-old woman in 
Elrose, Sask., invited out for dinner 
but unable to get to her beauty- 
parlor appointment beforehand be- 
cause passenger cars couldn’t buck 
the drifts, called a garage and had a 
tow truck come and get her. 

When the whole area around 
Sylvan Lake, Alta., was snowed in 
solid a snooper on the party tele- 
phone line heard one farm housewife 
exclaiming, ““We’re just packed in 
on this hilltop—-can’t get out in any 
direction.””’ To which her neighbor 
replied in a flutter of thankfulness, 
“Oh, I guess we’re lucky here. We 
can get as far as the cemetery.”’ 


The menu at a Toronto restaurant 
indulges in quite a few elaborate 
French flourishes, but our favorite 
line on it is the one that reads, ‘“‘Rolls 
et butter.”’ 


Inevitably there were those un- 
fortunate citizens who steadfastly 
took whatever winter handed out but 
crumpled helplessly when betrayed 
by their fellow men. Thus a chap 
in Sudbury, Ont., uncomplainingly 
shoveled out his driveway after a 
heavy fall, and then watched speech- 
less from his window as a neighbor 
shoveled all the snow from the 
adjoining drive onto the one he’d 
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just cleared. Police hauled him, gib- 
bering, away to court after he’d 
rushed out with a hammer and 
smashed in both his neighbor’s head- 
lights. 

And in the crowded parking 
area near the Fredericton, N.B., 
arena, another motorist nonchalantly 
plunged his car right into a snow- 
bank, explaining to the worried con- 
stable on duty that his new chains 
would get him out again all right. He 
even proved it by backing out and 
in again. Then he went in to watch 
the game, the cop went on about his 
duties, and some dastardly thief 
jacked up the car and swiped the 
chains. 


We’ve just heard about a war 
veteran in Vancouver who has sud 
denly developed a case of postwar 
twitch, for which nobody can blame 
him at all. Having survived the 
hostilities unscathed he recently en- 
tered the DVA hospital in Vancouver 
over some minor medical matter, and 
was recuperating happily in a top- 
floor ward beside a big bright win 
dow. Suddenly there was a deafening 
crash and he was smothered by flying 
glass as the window exploded in all 
directions. After the poor fellow 
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climbed out from under the bed he 
found the missile he’d been dive 
bombed with—a chunky knuckle- 
bone which some gull must have 
picked up off a dump and acciden- 
tally dropped just over the hospital 


There’s an income-tax payer in 
Winnipeg whose bitterest suspicions 
about the government’s attitude to- 
ward its victims have been confirmed 
Shortly after the tax had been remit- 
ted this citizen received the usual 
printed acknowledgement, including 
the request that in case of further 
correspondence reference should be 
made to the taxpayer’s serial number 

SAP 7088. 


A kindly fellow in Kamloops, B.C., 
unwittingly played a dirty trick on 
a hobo he met shuffling through 
town, when his generosity got the 
better of him. The hobo asked him 
for a light for the stub of a hand 
rolled cigarette that hung limply 
from his lips so our would-be Sa- 
1 


have one from my pack.”’ He lit this 


maritan said, ‘““Throw that away an 


for the fellow and left him happily 
puffing on it as he himself ducked 
into a hardware store to make a 
minor purchase. When he emerged 
a moment later he came on the hobo 
trying to bum a quarter from a pass- 
ing cowboy who denounced him with 
the words, ‘Nothing doing any man 
who ¢an smoke tailor-mades has more 
money than I have.”’ 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can 


be returned, Address Parade, c/o 


Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Up to 200 h.p. with Power Pak! exciting as its performance 
: ; , rear fenders to glistening new 
You'll fO for Plymouth’s extra power and lean. swift line suggests 
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performance. And it will go for you nivainlias at tte leoch 


Up to 200 h.p., available with Plymouth’s See your dealer—road-test 


new Power Pak, gives you sure command Discover the driving confide 


of the road. Steep hills become gentle with its big reserve of powe 


slopes. Tight spots that call for fast, safe agree that Plymouth’s 


passing may be met with throttle to spare sursine “eo” is 


What’s more, Plymouth’s styling is as you've ever drive! 


, Watch Climax— Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time 
JUST TOUCH and you're ready to __ j ' , 


go! Mechanically operated push- 

button control is simple, convenient ‘ 

miotereatmwncn New Flight-Styled PLYMOUTH 
with PowerFlite, full-time power Cw IG t t <7 

steering and power brakes are 

optional at extra cost 
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Now...wilh Polysar... wish on a rainbow 
— make another dream come true! 


Soft reds... rich yellows ... pastel greens Here again you have another striking 
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Polymer Corporation Limited ¢ Sarnia, Canada 





MOST HALF OF ALL NEW RUBBER USED IN CANADA TODAY !1S POLYSAR 
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